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Editorial Comment 


Some SIGNIFICANT By-Propvucts or THE May 17TH Decision 


On March 28th, the most 
appointed member of the U. S. 


recently- 
Supreme 
Marshall 
Harlan, finally took the oath and was 


Court, Associate Justice John 


seated with his colleagues, thus filling 
the vacancy created by the death of 
Mr. Justice Jackson several months 
ago. Immediately after Justice Harlan’s 
confirmation by the Senate, it was an- 
nounced that oral argument in the 
School Segregation Cases was set for 
April 11th. By the time this comment is 
read, oral argument will be over, and 
most of us will be hoping that the 
Court can and will render a decision as 
to how desegregation is to be imple- 


mented before its summer recess. 


three four 
months, the decision has had some ef- 


fects that had not been anticipated to 


During the past or 


occur so soon. First, a bill authorizing 
government aid in construction of much- 
needed school buildings has been hav- 
ing a hearing before the Congression- 
The 


question has been raised as to whether 


al Committees on education. 
states which refuse to cooperate in the 
Court’s decision would be allowed to 
share in such federal funds as are made 
available. To make sure, it has been 


urged that a stipulation be written into 


the bill prohibiting the appropriation of 
federal funds to such states. 


As usual, some of our alleged friends 
in the Congress have opposed the sug- 
gestion, because they say it will kill 
the bill. It is our hope that the pro- 
ponents of this prohibition will not be 
dissuaded by this old tattered argument 
that is trotted out everytime such a sit- 
uation arises. Negroes and their white 
friends cannot afford to be parties to 
an emasculation of the Supreme Court 
decision that was won after such a long 
and arduous fight. It is too much like 
winning a war and losing the peace. 


The second event arose in connection 
with the use of public parks. Through- 
out the South, public parks have been 
just as rigidly segregated as_ the 
schools; and with similar results. Ne- 
groes have usually had set aside for 
them a token recreation area and have 
been excluded entirely from all of the 
facilities set aside for whites. In a few 
places, the expedient has been devised 
of setting aside certain days for Ne- 
groes and whites, as in the case of some 
of the golf courses. 


Many of us have wondered whether 
the May 17th decision covered this sort 
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of situation. Now, we have a partial 
answer. The Fourth Circuit Appeals 
Court ruled in a case brought in Balti- 
more that segregation in public parks 
was just as unconstitutional as in the 
schools. Immediately after this decision, 
the NAACP in Virginia brought a case 
in connection with one of the public 
parks, heretofore restricted to whites. 
The court issued an injunction restrain- 
ing any arrangements from being made, 
conditioned upon segregation, until af- 
ter a hearing set for late in April. 


Since this action state officials have 
been meeting in secret session to try to 
devise ways and means of evading what 
seems to be the inevitable, since the 
Fourth Circuit covers Virginia as well 
as Maryland. The latest word is that 


the state is planning to lease the parks 
to private individuals, and thus evade 
the court decision as to public parks. 
This move is certain to be challenged in 
the courts also. It could be that the 
question of private operation of state- 
aided facilities, as is threatened by 
three or four states in connection with 
the schools, will be decided on this 
issue raised by the park situation in 
Virginia. 

These two events are just another 
indication that the price of freedom is 
eternal vigilance and continual striving. 
If we are to have the important May 
17th decision implemented, we have got 
to keep at it. The fight has just begun. 
May we keep everlastingly at it. 


Cuas. H. THoompson 











Education In Nigeria* 


Freverick D. PatTEerson 
Director of Phelps-Stokes Fund 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Nigeria is the largest of the British 
dependent territories. Its land area is 
373,250 square miles. This is about 
the size of Texas and New Mexico com- 
bined. It lies along the West Coast 
of Africa near the Equator and is bor- 
dered on three sides by the French ter- 
ritories and on the South by the Gulf 
of Guinea. 


Population 


The most recent estimate places the 
population of Nigeria at thirty-two 
million people. Only sixteen thousand 
of this number are European or non- 
African. Nigeria is, therefore, the most 
populous country on the African con- 
tinent and the largest African racial 


unit in the world. 


In topography and climate Nigeria 
is typical of West Africa with its hu- 
mid heat and mangrove swamps along 
extends for 700 
The interior of Nigeria consists 
In 
the extreme North the climate is hot 


the coastline which 
miles. 
principally of tall, tropical forest. 


and dry, and the vegetation is that 
the Sahara 
The nights in 


which identifies it with 
Desert which it borders. 

the northern portion of Nigeria often 
become quite cool, requiring blankets 


for comfortable sleeping. 


Nigeria gets its name from the Niger 


*The observations included in this state- 
ment on Nigeria were the result of the 
writer’s participation as a member of the 
International Bank’s Mission in the fall of 


River, its principal inland stream, 
which enters the country from French 
West Africa. 
thrown together by British conquests 
of about a hundred years ago. This 


fact accounts for the diversity of its 


Nigeria is a country 


people and many of its problems, in- 
cluding its lack of national solidarity as 
a political unit. Many tribes, religions 
and languages are found among the 
people of Nigeria. Its principal tribal 
groups are the Yorubas, of the South- 
west; the Ibos and Ibibios of the South- 
east; and the Hausas and Fulani tribes 
of the North. The North is the largest 
of the three regions in land area (282,- 
000 square miles) and population (17,- 
000,000). The people of the North are 
predominently Moslem in religion and 
customs. In the rest of Nigeria Chris- 
tianity predominates, for in the East 
and West, which make up the South, 
missionary influence has been longest 
felt along the coastline and navigable 
It is, therefore, the 


South of Nigeria which has become 


rivers and streams. 


most westernized and from which sub- 
stantial agitation for Nigerian inde- 
pendence principally stems. 


Cultural Practices 


Nigeria raises food crops and cattle 
for domestic use. It is a country of 
small scale farmers who live character- 
istically in small villages or compounds. 
Nigerian farms produce African yams 
(large, coarse, starchy and unsweet), 
cassava and palm fruit in the South. 
Corn, millet and other grains are pro- 
duced in the North which, because of 
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the absence of the tsetse fly, is the 
chief cattle growing area of Nigeria. 
For this reason one of Nigeria’s 
chief transportation problems centers 
on the need for shipping cattle from 
the North to the South. Most cattle 
now is moved by foot, requiring three 
to six months to be driven some several 
hundred miles from the North where 
they are grown to the coastal markets 
of the South. 


For export Nigeria produces cocoa, 
palm oil and kernals and peanuts or 
ground nuts and cotton. Large scale 
mechanized production occurs in fac- 
tories owned by non-Africans, produ- 
cing cigarettes, soap, margarine and 
metal drums. Manufacturing plants 
also exist for processi.,, peanuts into 
oil and cake and for extracting palm 
oil. Nigerians own small textile mills, 
bottling plants, a ceramics factory, tile 
plants, saw mills and soap factories. 


Nigeria’s mineral resources include 
tin and calumbite and promising de- 
posits of lead and zinc. There are ex- 
cellent possibilities of petroleum pro- 
duction. 

Though its thirty million people are 


predominently rural, eighteen cities 
have populations of 50,000 or more. 
One city, Ibadan, the seat of the Uni- 
versity, has a half million people and 


no modern sewage facilities. 
Machinery of Government 


Nigeria has made rapid strides to- 
ward self-government since World War 
II. Several 
have occurred since 1946. 


changes 
The most 
recent change was in the summer of 
1953. This change developed by the 


constitutional 


London Conference, consisting of Ni- 
gerian and Colonial officials, restored 


some of the autonomy to the regions 
which was delegated to the Central 
Government in previous constitutional 
revisions. The present structure, sub- 
ject to review in 1956, places the whole 
of Nigeria under a Governor General, 
with Governors heading each of the 
three principal regions. The Gover- 
nor General and the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors are European British civil ser- 
vants. This change of titles is con- 
sistent with the increase in autonomous 
powers which the Constitution delegates 
to the regions. Previously, Nigeria’s 
chief executive officer was designated as 
Governor and the regions were headed 
by Lieutenant Governors. The Gov- 
ernor General presides over a federal 
Council of Ministers, all of whom are 
Nigerians. Other European British 
servants in the official hierarchy are 
the Chief Secretary, the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Financial Secretary. The 
ten Nigerian Ministers making up the 
Federal Council are chosen or elected 
in their respective regions. The rapid 
succession of changes which have re- 
sulted in the present governmental 
structure have made politics a major 
preoccupation with Nigerians and un- 
fortunately have produced certain 
cleavages in relationships with the Co- 
lonial Government and between Niger- 
The most 
serious disagreement at present exists 
between the Moslem dominated North 


and the more Christianized and west- 


ians in the different regions. 


ernized regions of the East and West. 
The North has not been willing to agree 
on 1956 as the time for complete self- 
government. This has been vigorously 
urged by the political leaders of the 
East and the West. This difference 
reflects to some degree the northern 
belief that their region’s backwardness 
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according to western standards in edu- 
cation, governmental organization and 
per capita wealth would place them at 
a disadvantage in a unified and self- 
governing Nigeria. The North, there- 
fore, seeks time in which to erase some 
of the educational and economic dis- 


advantages of the present. 


ReGIoNAL AND FEDERAL RELATIONSHIPS 


No doubt a part of the underlying 
reasoning in transferring a larger meas- 
ure of autonomy to the separate regions 
has to do with the generally recognized 
fact that success with proposed tax 
measures to underwrite the generally 
greater expansion being undertaken, 
requires that authority for the admin- 
istration of education, along with other 
essential services, be vested at the local 
level. While acknowledging the impor- 
tance of combining taxation and rep- 
resentation, recognition should be given 
to the danger of moving so far in the 
direction of regional control as to sacri- 
fice those functions which, in a country 
striving for national unity, can best be 
administered by a central government. 
The youth of Nigeria, regardless of re- 
gion, should have an education which 
is basically sound and as nearly uni- 
form in standards of performance as 
possible. The unequal advances made 
in public education to date between the 
North and the regions of the South 
present circumstances which may dic- 
tate exceptional treatment, as a tem- 
porary measure, in the education of 
northern youth. These exceptions need 
not obscure, however, the importance 
of having before all youth those stand- 
ards which will prepare children in 
primary and secondary education in 
such a way as to enable them to under- 
take, without handicap, advanced train- 
ing in higher institutions both within 


and outside of Nigeria. 


The new Constitution assigned 
thirty-four subjects or areas of con- 
cern to the federal government for its 
complete jurisdiction and listed four- 
teen subjects or areas which the fed- 
eral government would exercise in con- 
junction with the individual regions 
concurrent jurisdiction. These areas 
of federal responsibility in each of the 
three regions require uniform admin- 
istration and this can happen only if 
those who must administer these areas 
are people of similar competence. It 
is this fact which has given the East 
and the West dominance over the North 
in government appointments. The only 
way to erase this inequality is to have 
the children of the North, along with 
the children of the East and West, 
educated along basic lines with com- 
parable levels of accomplishment. 


Nigeria as a country will suffer also 
in its relationships with other coun- 
tries unless the nation as a whole pre- 
sents substantially uniform educational 
standards. The administration of in- 
ternational relationships in education 
will be improved if there is a single 
federal agency representing the whole 
of Nigeria than would be true if each 
region attempted to undertake such pro- 
grams independently. Thus economy, 
efficiency and a maximum conservation 
of time and energy are involved in uni- 
form administration of certain educa- 
tional activities at the federal level. 
It would appear, therefore, that the 
separate regions of Nigeria will serve 
themselves wisely if they support ef- 
forts to create national standards in 
education, health and welfare services. 
Wisely the Nigerian Teachers Union 


of some thirty thousand teachers en- 
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compassing the whole of Nigeria has 
taken such a position. 


Tue CHRISTIAN MIssIONsS 


The East and the West, having had 
nearly a hundred years of missionary 
contact, have made substantial progress 
in education along western lines. In 
these regions a serious effort is being 
made to attain universal education by 
1956. 
education by the peoples of these re- 


There is a general clamor for 
gions. In many instances officials of 
the native authorities or local govern- 
ing units are willing to carry an extra 
tax burden to insure educational op- 
portunity for their children. 


Practically all primary level educa- 
tion of the Western type is under the 
supervision of the Christian missions. 
This occurs, though the major part of 
the cost of instruction is borne by tax 
funds and other monies coming largely 
from charges to students. The con- 
tinued extensive participation of mis- 
sions in primary education reflects the 
early development of education in Ni- 
geria, when the missions were solely 
responsible for initiating, financing and 
managing all education available to Ni- 
In fact this was the 
early pattern of practically all educa- 
It is a tribute both to 
the extensiveness and quality of effort 


gerian youth. 
tion in Africa. 


on the part of the Christian missions 
and to the desire on the part of the 
African people to learn and to seek a 
new way of life that this pioneering 
leadership has culminated in the pres- 
ent situation, which is one of great de- 
mand with Government playing a rap- 
idly expanding role at all levels. The 
missions demonstrated the asset value 
of education and changed the attitude 
of African and colonial officials alike 


from hostility, indifference and skepti- 
cism to the enthusiastic advocacy of the 
present. 


The rapid expansion of primary and 
secondary education calls for a prompt 
and careful rethinking of the role of 
mission education in Nigeria. As edu- 
cation more and more becomes public 
policy it likewise, in terms of financing 
and administration, becomes public re- 
sponsibility. The dual control which 
now obtains between missions and Gov- 
ernment is becoming increasingly ten- 
uous and in need of redefinition. The 
time may soon come when the further 
and much desired continued participa- 
tion of Christian missions in education 
at any level can best occur in institu- 
tions under their full control. This does 
not preclude a large measure of co- 
operation with Government and public 
officials, but it would prevent the con- 
fusion which is increasingly evident in 
the present relationships. 


Mission education serves its most use- 
ful purpose in a pioneering role. This 
it did when there was no other educa- 
tion available. This it may continue 
to do by offering instruction of a higher 
quality than can be achieved in public 
schools, and in giving to instruction 
emphasis and values not possible of 
attainment in tax supported institutions. 
Some few missions give full recognition 
to these opportunities by refusing avail- 
able government assistance to their 
teacher training colleges. 


There will long exist in Nigeria, as 
elsewhere, the need for voluntary edu- 
cation at all levels offering a superior 
quality of instruction combined with 
guidance in the development of moral 


and spiritual values. Such institutions 


will exemplify Christian education at 
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its best. Such a modification of pro- 
grams by missions will mean, in view 
of their small and often diminishing 
resources, holding fewer institutions 
than they now control. Fortunately 
the loss of mission control does not 
preclude their association with public 
education for the purpose of imparting 
moral and_ spiritual values. Public 
education officials have given general 
expression, except in the Moslem 
schools in the North, to the desire to 
have full cooperation from the Chris- 
tian missions in connection with re- 
ligious instruction. The pioneering role 
in education which missions, because of 
the high quality of their teaching per- 
sonnel, are especially able to sponsor, is 
a qualitative rather than a quantitative 
effort. Continuation of the present type 
of mission participation means spread- 
ing existing mission personnel over 
more and more schools with the in- 
evitable weakening of mission influence. 
The joint participation of missions with 
Government in situations where mis- 
sions bring to the partnership increas- 
ingly small resources will be accompa- 
nied by a dec asing voice in education- 
al programs and policies. Government 
officials now anticipate with concern the 
embarrassment which may come should 
they be required to decide, in areas 
of strong competition between missions, 
which of the Christian missions should 
be allowed to direct the affairs of a 
given school. Such involvements as 
these should not be permitted to mar 
the great contribution which Christian 
missions have made to education and 
make difficult the cooperation which is 
so highly desirable between them and 
education officials in the future. 


Certain mission officials think the 
concentration of Christian missions on 


education has resulted in the neglect 
of institutionalized of the 


church for Nigerian youth. It is quite 
probable that this is true and that any 


rethinking of the role of Christian mis- 
sions in education should include con- 
sideration of youth services connected 
with the church as a phase of future 
mission effort that should receive im- 
portant attention. 


services 


There stands out clearly the need, 
which will long persist, for institutions 
under the private control of Christian 
missions to serve as a balancing influ- 
ence to education under public control. 
In private institutions there can be 


preserved the flexibility, freedom to ex- 
periment and the pioneering of pro- 
For 
such institutions prompt and expedi- 
tious action would be possible as com- 
pared with the inevitable delay incident 
to the initiation of new programs in 
state controlled education. 


grams aimed at meeting felt needs. 


CotoniaL DevELOPMENT SCHEME 


The ferment for education at all 
levels in Nigeria has reached substan- 
tial proportions since 1946 because of 
a decision by the British Government 
resulting in the inauguration of a pro- 
gram of development for African terri- 
tories under the British Crown. This 
program, known as the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Scheme, was 
inaugurated in 1945 when it was agreed 
that the British Government would con- 
tribute 23,000,000 pounds sterling to a 
ven year program of resource develop- 
ment for Nigeria and that the Nigerian 
Government would raise from revenues 
and through loans an additional 26,- 
500,000 pounds sterling. These funds 
were allotted to a variety of projects 
ranging from small community improve- 
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ments to construction of major health, 
educational and research facilities, as 
well as in the undertaking of some 
rather extensive governmental-sponsor- 
ed production schemes. Although prog- 
ress has not been as rapid as expected 
under these grants, the stimulating ef- 
fect of this amount of new money com- 
ing into the country has had a salutary 
influence on every phase of Nigerian 
activity, including education and pri- 
vate enterprise. 


Another interesting result of this 
stepped-up development which has had 
important implications for education 
has had to do with the expanded gov- 
ernmental services and the assignment 
of Nigerians to governmental work in 
a variety of capacities and as rapidly 
as their preparation and general quali- 
fications permitted. The big problem 
has been and continues to be finding 
enough qualified Nigerians to man the 
expanding services made necessary both 
by governmental and industrial produc- 
tion. The consuming ambition of the 
average young Nigerian, therefore, is 
to get enough education to become a 
clerk or to be otherwise associated with 
Government, and while there is still 
great need for those who can efficiently 
do white collar jobs in government, 
Nigeria’s future depends in great part 
upon those who are prepared to render 
technical services both in agriculture 
and industry to the country as a whole. 


Over-SPECIALIZATION BY GOVERNMENT 


DEPARTMENTS 


A serious weakness in Nigerian edu- 
cation has developed from steps taken 
to have all areas of the Government 
as promptly staffed with well-trained 
This has resulted 
in every government department oper- 


people as possible. 


ating a school of its own, with its own 


standards, its own brand of specializa- 
tion and its own independence from 


Such a 
procedure seems to produce wasteful 


duplication on the one hand, and to 
result in narrow over-specialized train- 


ing on the other. While there may be 
some excuse for training by specialized 


all other educational efforts. 


government departments in terms of 
preparation on the lower skill levels, 
it seems highly necessary that students 
preparing for substantial responsibility 
in specialized departments should ob- 
tain their training under conditions 
which encourage their total growth as 
they gain proficiency in their respec- 
tive areas of specialization. 


The recruitment of students and 
their supervision and guidance while 
in training can best occur under those 
prepared in the personnel practices 
with primary responsibility for these 
activities. Isolation of students in 
many government departments with 
limited library and recreational facili- 
ties denies such students development 
which would be possible on school 
campuses with more adequate resources. 
Technical students profit from associa- 
tion with students in related fields and 
from social contacts with students gen- 
erally. 


While there 
against the institution of too great size 
and the anonymity it creates, single 


is much to be said 


departmental schools reach the other 
extreme in poverty of environment. 


In schools operated by departments 
of government there is a tendency to 
over-emphasize technical subject mat- 
ter to the neglect of basic subjects such 
as English, mathematics and the social 
sciences. This is wasteful in the edu- 
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cation of students who have the capac- 
ity to profit by these subjects. It may 
explain the dissatisfaction which causes 
students, after finishing departmental 
schools, to seek other training which 
they believe will lead to employment 
more in keeping with their ability and 
interest. Nigeria’s serious need for 
highly trained talent and the best in- 
terests of youth being served require 
that such youth be trained to the limit 
of their capacity. First rate people in 
second rate jobs are as bad as second 
rate people in first rate jobs. 


Tue TreacHeR SHORTAGE 


Though money is a serious problem 
to attaining the program of universal 
education now on Nigeria’s planning 
board, the most serious problem at the 
present time centers around finding 
enough qualified teachers for the schools 
already in existence. This is true, even 
though standards for teachers certifica- 
tion are extremely low. In recognition 
of the serious teacher shortage all three 
regions have plans for strong teacher 
training centers to increase the num- 
ber and quality of teachers as rapidly 
as possible. These plans are aimed 
at producing teachers mostly for the 
primary grades. The situation is even 
more serious at the secondary level 
where no real beginning has been made 
to prepare adequately the number of 
secondary school teachers required. 
This latter fact constitutes a real bot- 
tleneck in Nigeria’s educational devel- 
opment, for not only is it necessary to 
produce the teachers required for the 
secondary schools, but a secondary edu- 
cation leading to the Cambridge Certi- 
ficate is the basic credential required 
in order that students may go to the 
professions. 


Niarria Union or TEACHERS 


Interestingly enough Nigeria has a 
Teachers Union which covers the whole 
of Nigeria and claims a membership of 
80,000 to 88,000 teachers. Member- 
ship in the Union requires a fee of 2 
pence per 1 pound sterling of salary. 
Twenty pence make a pound and a 
pound is the equivalent of $2.80 in 
American money. The Nigerian Union 
of Teachers is headed by a full-time 
executive secretary, a full-time assistant 
and three full-time clerks. The associa- 
tion has national headquarters in the 
town of Yaba near the capital city of 
Lagos. The Union is represented on 
the Central Board of Education and is 
considered by education officials as a 
constructive influence. The compara- 
tively favorable position of teachers’ 
salaries at the present time is attributed 
to the influence of the Union. It is 
interesting to note that improved com- 
pensation for teachers has increased 
the willingness of Nigerian youth to 
undertake teaching as a career. The 
Nigerian Union of Teachers favors a 
federally operated program for the in- 
spection and standardization of educa- 


tion in the three regions of Nigeria. 
Women’s EpucaTion 


The education of women suffers ser- 
iously by comparison with the oppor- 
tunities available and the encourage- 
ment given to the education of men. 
The North is the least advanced in 
educational opportunities for women. 
In this it reflects the taboos the 
Moslem faith places upon education, 
and the general freedom of women. 
However, attitudes are changing in the 
North as in other regions on this ques- 
tion. The present plans in each region 
give recognition to the need for more 
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opportunity and emphasis on education 
for women. It is quite probable that, 
as the number of primary teachers is 
seriously increased, women will be 
brought more into these teaching posi- 
tions. At the present time most of 
the teaching, even in the primary 


grades, is done by men. 


As Nigeria develops its economy and 
requires more men in heavy industry 
the education of women will prove an 
economic asset as those with proper 
training will be needed to fill teaching 
posts and render a large variety of 
services in government, industry and 
commerce. Some of the larger depart- 
ment stores have already begun the 
employment of women as clerks, sales 
people, bookkeepers, etc. These young 
women seem to be serving with a de- 
gree of efficiency equal at least to the 
amount of training and preparation 
they have had for their jobs. 


The rapid change over to modern 
modes of living brings values and con- 
cepts which favor the larger participa- 
tion of women in all areas of expres- 
sion. This participation must be un- 
dergirded by education to insure its 
effectiveness. It should be noted that 
while over Nigeria in general women 
are greatly restricted in their activi- 
ties, there are certain tribes in which 
the matriarchal influence is strong and 
where the women wield the most power 
in determining the maintenance of 
travel, customs and tradition. In such 
relationships, of course, women are 
treated with great veneration and re- 
spect. It is quite probable that as 
western methods of education proceed, 
women will rapidly come into their own 
as the equals of men in all forms of 
social and economic opportunity. 


CurricuLtumM ENRICHMENT 


The fact that one of the principal 
activities of Nigerian women is selling 
or “making market” suggests that the 
primary school curriculum and adult 
education programs for girls and women 
could profitably teach, on a simplified 
basis, accounting, display, sanitation, 
the principles of buying, customer psy- 
chology and letter writing. Much of 
this could be developed as applied ma- 
terial in courses in arithmetic, gram- 
mar, hygiene and social studies. The 
fact that many Africans become skilled 
and fairly large operators without such 
instruction suggests the extensive im- 
provement appropriate instruction 
would bring. Many of these sugges- 
tions may prove impractical but if these 
and other efforts are made to enrich 
the primary curriculum in terms of the 
need and environmental factors there 
is likelihood of success in at least some 
of them. Most important, however, 
will be the fact that a drab and unin- 
teresting curriculum, learned largely by 
rote, will become alive and interesting 
with a content which has a large carry- 
over value to the adult lives of Ni- 
gerian youth. 


Sanitation and orderliness generally 
need to be stressed in Nigerian educa- 
tion. It is not surprising that, because 
of the suddenness with which educa- 
tion has expanded, Nigeria has over- 
emphasized book learning for its own 
sake. It is also true that the teachers 
who are inadequately prepared for their 
work cannot be expected to be the 
broad-gaged able people whom we know 
as the better teachers in the United 
States. Even so it is desirable to point 
out the importance of stressing sanita- 
tion, cleanliness and health as class- 
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room subjects and providing the cir- 
cumstances under which principles de- 
veloped in the classroom can receive 
practical implementation in the day to 
day routine of the educational institu- 
tions and homes of the Nigerian people. 
At most boarding schools food is still 
prepared in the most primitive and in- 
sanitary fashion and in some instances 
general disorderliness of grounds and 
dormitories are to be observed in mis- 
sion as well as in government-sponsored 
institutions. It should be remembered 
by those operating such institutions 
that, aside from the immediate health 
objectives of formal instruction, schools 
should teach the value of cleanliness 
to students by example, and inculcate 
through practice sound methods of sani- 
tary procedure. The high incidence of 
disease which results from ignorance of 
these values and procedures emphasizes 
the seriousness of the need. This is 
typical of many instances in which edu- 
cation should influence favorably the 
living habits of Nigeria. The few 
splendid examples of the aesthetic treat- 
ment of dining rooms and dormitories 
in boys schools should be more widely 
emulated. It is of further interest to 
note that this situation as it obtains 
in educational institutions stands in 
marked contrast to the cleanliness to be 
found in the most rural and primitive 
of African villages. Here the huts are 
neat, usually in an excellent state of 
repair, and the grounds are kept swept 
perfectly clean day after day. Trash 
as it accumulates is removed to a defi- 
nite area for disposition. This, com- 
bined with the frequency with which 
African people wash their clothes and 
bathe their persons, indicates an in- 
nate sense of cleanliness. Unfortunate- 
ly, there has been little or no oppor- 
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tunity to learn the essentials of sani- 
tation to parallel the general desire for 
physical cleanliness. It is true in Ni- 
geria as in the slums and poorer sec- 
tions of American cities that the over- 
crowded, congested cities are usually 
the areas where insanitary practices are 
most frequently observed. 


HanpicraFt CENTERS 


One of the most interesting educa- 
tional developments in Nigeria operat- 
ing largely at the level of primary edu- 
cation is the program which offers 
handicraft training to boys and do- 
mestic science training to girls. Un- 
fortunately, the centers for girls, like 
most of the education for women in 
Nigeria, is lagging seriously behind 
the handicraft center development for 
boys. In these latter centers students 
from the primary grades work double 
periods each week in shops under in- 
structors capable of teaching wood- 
working and metalworking. Efforts 
are now in process to develop handi- 
craft centers located so as to serve 
several primary schools in a city or 
community. Such centers will help cor- 
rect the present situation in which there 
is a lack of mechanical skill in most of 
Nigeria’s young people. This reflects 
the newness of the mechanical age in 
their country. Students entering tech- 
nical schools after leaving the primary 
grades have until recently, and it is 
still probably true of most of them, 
little or no knowledge of mechanical 
tools. Such students are often deficient 
also in their comprehension of the Eng- 
lish language. Thus the situation in 


the technical schools presents the ne- 
cessity for Nigerian youth learning two 
foreign languages of speech and tools 
at the same time. Visits to handicraft 
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centers revealed the fact that Nigerian 
boys acquire skills easily and exhibit 
a high degree of interest in this type of 
education. The handicraft center pro- 
gram has excellent possibilities as a 
means of orienting boys to the use of 
tools and to serve as a basis for voca- 
tional guidance and selection for those 
students who should pursue trade or 
advanced technical preparation. These 
handicraft centers could serve a further 
usefulness by constructing mechanical 
toys to be used in infant classes in 
junior primary schools. Nigerian chil- 
dren are now beginning to fashion 
crude mechanical toys. Hand made 
trucks and airplanes are observed in a 
few instances. Paintings and draw- 
ings in Nigeria often depict planes, 
motor cars and trains. If the handi- 
craft centers are sufficiently multiplied 
they can give splendid impetus to this 
beginning awareness of the mechanical 
age. 


TecunicaL EpucatTion 


The recognition of technical educa- 
tion as a subject of substantial govern- 
ment concern has resulted in its in- 
clusion in the plan of coordinated de- 
velopment. In 1947 the first technical 
institute and trade center was opened 
in Nigeria. Since that date a number 
of trade centers and technical insti- 
tutes have been initiated, though very 
few of them have gotten into full op- 
eration. The technical institute is a 
post high school program designed to 
train sub-professional engineers and 
technical people. On the whole this 
program seems rather well conceived, 
ably staffed and accomplishing a most 
needed service for Nigeria. The chief 


need is for more such centers in other 
parts of Nigeria 
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The trade center program, on the 
other hand, designed to give practical, 
on-the-spot instruction to develop 
skilled artisans has a number of weak- 
nesses. In the first place it is too 
long. The average trade program 
takes four to five years for completion 
and the way in which the program of 
admissions is set up new students are 
not permitted to enter until old stu- 
dents have graduated. This means that 
with some thirty students registered in 
a given trade, four to five years will 
be required to prepare this number of 
young people to graduate, and it will 
be another four or five years before a 
new group can be graduated. Thus it 
would take, even with larger enroll- 
ments, ten years to train sixty people, 
let us say, in brick masonry or car- 
pentry. 


Another weakness of this program is 
that the curriculum is so narrow that 
students, after taking four to five years 
to be trained as trades people, cannot 
progress beyond the artisan class. A 
great need, by developing industry in 
Nigeria, is for those trained in the trade 
centers who can become foremen and 
supervisors. Students with this train- 
ing should have basic English, mathe- 
matics, some elementary psychology and 
should learn certain of the practical 


techniques of organization and manage- 
ment of shops and small enterprises. 


The need of Nigeria for skilled artisans 
is far too great to rely on the trade 
centers to get the job done. It is 
highly desirable, therefore, that those 
who are selected for trade center edu- 
cation be persons who can develop into 
supervisors and management personnel. 


It is also probable that students 
should profit by apprenticeships with 
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industry rather than an attempt to 
carry on practical job operations at the 
school. This program, which works 
so well in the United States at such 
institutions as Antioch, Rochester Poly- 
technic Institute, Tuskegee Institute 
and Berea College could be the means 
of providing more realistic training to 
Nigerian students and permitting an in- 
crease in enrollment at the same time. 


Niaeria UNIVERSITY 


The University of Nigeria is a new 
development which has come about as 
a result of colonial development and 
welfare funds. The University is lo- 
cated at Ibadan in the west of Ni- 
geria and is intended to serve the whole 
country, as it may well do, over the 
next few years at least. It is evident 
that those who planned the University 
intended that it should be a first rate 
institution. Its architecture is suited 
to the tropical climate of Nigeria and 
is modern and functional in most re- 
spects. Considering the amount of re- 
sources available for education, it is 
possible that some of the ornate fea- 
tures might have been sacrificed for 
more important needs. The present 
plan of having only one student per 
room also seems a bit on the extrav- 
agant side. The great need of the Uni- 
versity, however, is for curricular ex- 
pansion. The present limitation to lib- 
eral arts, pre-medicine and agriculture 
fails to meet the development objectives 
of Nigeria. The curricula of the Uni- 
sity should be expanded to the point so 
that most of the persons preparing to 
enter the senior service in the Nigerian 
Government could receive their basic 
academic preparation at the Univers- 
ity and would not find it necessary to 
migrate to London or to the United 
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States or elsewhere for this purpose. 
Those, of course, who must have ad- 
vanced preparation should seek it out- 
side of Nigeria, but in such fields as 
education, veterinary medicine, engi- 
neering, human medicine, law and a 
number of other applied professional 
areas this training shouid be available 
at the University itself. 


RECRUITMENT 


The problems and needs of Nigeria 
presented in the foregoing produce some 
rather far-reaching challenges to Niger- 
ian development. Formidable obstacles 
in education at all levels must be over- 
come before announced goals can be 
safely reached. The situation at the 
present time is one characterized large- 
ly by confusion and must remain so 
until adequate planning, supported by 
programs of training, gets many more 
Nigerians equipped to render the serv- 
ices now required of them. The first 
big hurdle is that of finding enough 
European personnel, or at least non- 
Nigerian personnel, to man essential 
services and to give the instruction and 
supervision needed to enable Nigerians 
to undergo sound preparation for their 
new and expanded duties. This recruit- 
ment problem in terms of non-Niger- 
ians is not helped by the political fer- 
ment and uncertainty as to the future 
of Europeans in Nigeria. Though some 
Nigerian political leaders pledge sound 
tenure relationships to Europeans, many 
of those who formerly looked forward 
to a long, uninterrupted and compara- 
tively happy life in overseas service 
now regard the present situation as un- 
attractive. 

While the search for non-resident 
personnel for Nigerian service would be 
expected to begin in the United King- 
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dom and the British Commonwealth, 
it should not stop there unless it se- 
cures the fully qualified talent being 
sought. A wider search increases the 
possibility of finding persons who will 
accept appointments. It may also pro- 
vide for better selection if experience 
in the particular skill sought is prac- 
ticed with unusual proficiency in a non- 
Commonwealth country. Of course it is 
understandable that the very nature 
of colonialism itself means that the 
parent country would supervise rigidly 
and give preference to its own citi- 
zens in the appointments which will 
be made for Nigeria through the Colon- 
ial Office. On the other hand, the ex- 
tent to which this conflicts with the 
best interests of programs for which 
technical personnel is sought, such a 
policy needs careful scrutiny. The 
most imaginative and rewarding devel- 
opments often result only when there 
has been the wider employment of tal- 
ent with experience from the most dis- 
tant lands. It seems important that 
Nigeria, like other countries seeking 
rapid development at this time, should 
take advantage of the free flow of talent 
now possible on an international loan 


basis. 


Nigeria’s recruitment efforts are re- 
tarded by the necessity to conform to 
established standards of salary, tenure 
and other emoluments. The value of 
this conformity is understood. On the 
other hand, in order to initiate a pro- 
gram of importance, educational or 
otherwise, standards must often be set 
aside. Most of the programs now on 


Nigeria’s planning board have great 


significance for the social and economic 
welfare of the country. The cost of at- 
tracting proper personnel to start these 
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programs is small as compared to the 
cost of present delays in their develop- 
ment. The fear tha. persons cannot be 
engaged at established rates for the po- 
sitions in question should be faced and 
exceptions made with the understanding 
that when such positions can be filled 
under more normal circumstances, es- 


tablished salary rates then current will 
prevail. There are practical methods for 


treating exceptional instances of this 
kind without doing serious damage to 
established programs of remuneration. 
The exceptional treatment proposed 
would enable new programs to be built 
around key individuals of demonstrated 
ability. Such individuals must be given 
every reasonable inducement to accept 
posts with agreement to long tenure. 
It is important to realize that long and 
successful tenure will not be based on 
salary considerations alone but for 
scientists who are outstanding in their 
respective fields the opportunity for 
research and special investigation with 
adequate time set aside for this work 
will weigh equally with other concerns 
of persons who may be considered for 
employment in specialized services. 
When monetary rewards are reasonable 
and adequate other considerations often 
mean more to the imaginative scholar 
or highly skilled specialist than high 
salary. Should Nigeria liberalize its 
employment policy so as to adopt the 
above suggestions and go beyond the 
confines of the United Kingdom in the 
recruitment of personnel, Negro Amer- 
icans of requisite skill would find the 
opportunity of serving in this country 
one of great challenge. 


Basic REesources 
Happily Nigeria has the two main 


essentials for development, namely 
manpower and funds. Its shortages 
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relate to those equipped with skills to 
do research and to man extension serv- 
ices in agriculture, forestry and in- 
dustry. In spite of periodic surveys of 
Nigerian resources, the fact remains 
that the country still has not been 
thoroughly explored and documented 
in terms of its large potential. While 
some of this can be done by expert com- 
missions from the outside much of it, 
which must be in the form of a contin- 
uing survey and inventory of resources, 
will not come about until the educa- 
tional facilities of Nigeria are adequate 
to turn out the people trained in the 
arts and skills necessary to do the job. 
At the end of 1953 Nigerians held but 
800 of the more than 5,000 senior serv- 
ice positions in government. Three 
thousand and three hundred posts were 
manned by Europeans or expatriate 
personnel. More than 900 positions 
went unfilled. 


The present tendency to send a 
limited number of promising people out 
of the country each year to get ad- 
vanced training constitutes but a small 
part of the job of getting sufficient 
numbers of Nigerians trained in a 
large variety of subjects ready to meet 
the developmental needs of the country 
as a whole. Nigeria must, therefore, at 
whatever cost develop within the coun- 
try most of the training facilities which 
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it needs for both technical and profes- 
sional education, Even if it does this 
it will, of course, continue to send per- 
sons of unusual talent and special 
needs abroad. This will not be the 
mainstay of its professional develop- 
ment such as now seems to be the case. 


One of the most serious problems 
facing professional preparation in Ni- 
geria is that in no area teaching medi- 
cine, veterinary medicine, engineering 
or allied areas can one receive even the 
first basic degree within the country. 
Substantial progress is being made in 
medicine, but even when degrees are 
given the facilities available for the 
training of doctors will meet only a 
small fraction of Nigeria’s need for pro- 


fessional medical services. 


One must conclude, therefore, that 
Nigeria's plan for expansion rests on 
the over-riding need for educational 
development and training over the next 
few years. There must be education for 
literacy and basic citizenship and edu- 
cation to overcome the serious shortage 
in skills which now holds back develop- 
ment in all areas. If this need can be 
supplied realistically, the promise of 
Nigeria is bright. Only in this way 
can the Nigerian people effectively 
undergird the freedom to which they 
ardently aspire in the provision for 
sound and rapid future development. 
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Sociological studies of the Negro in 
the United States, varied and valuable 
as they are, nowhere deal in any sys- 
tematic fashion with the crucial nexus 
between Negro intellectuals and Negro 
movements. And yet in various ways 
sociologists, as well as other students 
of race, have indicated some awareness 
of the importance of the two phenom- 
ena for race relations dynamics.” It is 
the contention here that one may ap- 
proach a solution to the problem by: 
(1) reviewing critically and evaluating 
some of the more important literature 
on both Negro intellectuals and Negro 
movements, and (2) examining certain 
methodological problems and suggest- 
ing the means whereby they might be 


overcome, 


It would be misleading to suggest 
that researchers in race and race rela- 
tions have not given considerable atten- 
tion to both racial movements and to 


‘Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma 
(New York: Harper and Brothers Publish- 
ers, 1944). One of the notable omissions in 
this monumental study of the Negro in the 
United States is any systematic examina- 
tion of Negro intellectuals as a group. A 
number of references are made to colored 
intellectuals in several different contexts. 
See pp. 749-750, 833-834. 

*Maurice Zinkin, Asta and the West (Lon- 
don: Chotto and Winders, 1953), pp. 59-62. 
A Malcolm Ball, Nationalism and Commu- 
nism in East Asta (Melbourne: Melbourne 
University Press, 1951), pp. 148-161. Carsun 
Chang, The Third Force in China (New 


York: Bookman Associates, 1952). Eugene 
P. Dvorin, Racial Separation in South Afri- 
ca (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1952). 





Negro intellectuals. One will find ref- 
erences to, and in some instances, rather 
prolonged examinations of, these phe- 
nomena in different types of literature 
—in autobiographies, biographies, or- 
ganizational histories, political inquir- 
ies and special sociological studies. It is 
the focus and content of such observa- 
tions rather than the volume of research 
that has prevented a more knowledg- 
able grasp of the sociologically signi- 


ficant variables. 


Numerous autobiographies of Negro 
intellectuals have produced subjective 
and impressionistic accounts of individ- 
ual interest and participation in efforts 
to modify the structure of American 
race relations. One may refer im- 
mediately to W. E. B. DuBois’ Dusk 
of Dawn, a personal history and first- 
hand account of the Niagara Movement 
and the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People,’ to 
Johnson’s Along This Way for the 
story of an artist who turned to active 
participation in a militant protest move- 
ment,’ to White’s A Man Called White 
for the personal history of a man who 
initially fought discrimination with 
fictional works only later to develop 
the court techniques as a weapon, and 


®’W. E. B. DuBois, Dusk of Dawn (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940. 

‘James Weldon Johnson, Along This Way 
(New York: Viking Press, 1933). See also 
by the same author Black Manhattan (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930). 

5Walter White, A Man Called 
(New York: Viking Press, 1948). 
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to Redding’s No Day of Triumph for a 
self-portrait of a Negro intellectual who 
despairs of the possibility of con- 
scious, collective action as a means of 
bettering the condition of the race.* 


Biographies of Negro intellectuals, 
uneven and uncritical as many of them 
are, occasionally touch on the unique- 
ness of the colored intellectual vis-a-vis 
the Negro community and its compo- 
nent groups on the one hand and the op- 
pressive white society on the other. Em- 
bree’s Thirteen Against the Odds, along 
with some of his other biographical 
essays, is notable in that the bulk of 
his subjects are intellectuals. Embree 
for the most part was unaware of the 
underlying assumptions which governed 
his choices. And once the selections 
were made, he failed to grasp the com- 
mon characteristics of the individuals 
he portrayed.’ Rebecca Chalmers Bar- 
ton in Witnesses for Freedom produced 
a series of interpretative essays on such 
men as Frederick Douglass, Booker T. 
Washington, William Pickens, Claude 
McKay, James Weldon Johnson, W. E. 
B. DuBois, Langston Hughes, Paul 
Robeson, Saunders Redding and Rich- 
ard Wright. However, her data were 
drawn almost exclusively from the 
autobiographical writings of her sub- 
jects upon which she attempted to 
superimpose certain psychological 
judgments.* Hugh M. Gloster, although 
confining himself to Negro fiction writ- 
ers, displayed an awareness of both 
historical and sociological factors in the 


®°J. Saunders Redding, No Day of Triumph 
(New York: Harper and Brothers Pub- 
lishers, 1943). 

"Edwin R. Embree, Thirteen Against the 
Odds (New York: Viking Press, 1944). 

SRebecca Chalmers Barton, Witnesses for 
Freedom (New York: Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, 1948). 
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emergence of a distinctive intellectual 
group among American Negroes.’ Un- 
fortunately, his treatment of the group 
is much too brief for any definitive 
sociological conclusions. Herman Dre- 
er’s American Literature by Negro Au- 
thors is lacking in perception and in any 
integrating concepts of Negro Intellec- 
tuals and intellectual life.” Ridgely 
Torrence in The Story of John Hope 
saw his subject as an accomplished indi- 
vidual of great intellectual achievement 
and moral stature. However, he was un- 
able to identify him as an intellectual 
type within the Negro community, or to 
perceive that his subject was the prod- 
uct of a series of forces which were pro- 
ducing a number of similar persons.” 
Alain Locke in The New Negro focused 
attention on the emergence of an articu- 
late group of Negro intellectuals who 
emerged in the Negro Mecca of Harlem 
in the 1920’s.* However, it is now ap- 
parent that he concentrated on a few 
subjects who were by no means rep- 
resentative of Negro intellectuals, and 
further that he overemphasized cer- 
tain trends in Negro intellectual life. 
He ignored the focal item of white 
sponsorship and influence. During the 
past two decades communist - oriented 
biographers and historians have paid 
special attention to Negro movements 
and the role of colored intellectuals in 
them. While some individuals have been 
rescued from oblivion and others reap- 


*Hugh M. Gloster, Negro Voices in 
American Fiction (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1948). 

“Herman Dreer, American Literature by 
Negro Authors (New York: The MacMillan 
Company, 1950). 

"Ridgely Torrence, The Story of John 
Hope (New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1948. 

“Alain Locke (editor), The New Negro 
(New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 
1925). 
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praised, favorably and unfavorably, the 
net increment to a more objective un- 
derstanding of colored intellectuals has 
been small indeed. It requires no great 
cerebration to discern in the writings 
of Earl Conrad, Herbert Aptheker, 
James S. Allen, and Harry Haywood a 
singular measure for weighing relevant 
facts.” However, it must be pointed out 
that this group of writers has been in- 
strumental in stimulating sociological 
interest in both Negro intellectuals and 


Negro movements. 


Nearo ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES 


Students of both race relations and 
social movements in America have pro- 
duced a substantial literature dealing 
with the origins and development of a 
rather long list of racial organizations. 
A number of them have attempted sys- 
tematic examinations of the programs, 
functions, and leadership of these agen- 
cies, and in doing so they have shown 
some awareness of Negro _ intellec- 
tuals. Myrdal in An American Dilemma 
gives some attention to the latter and 
devotes a lengthy chapter to protest 
movements, although he ignores almost 
completely the left-wing organizations 
and leaders.“ Frazier in The Negro in 
the United States explores in some de- 
tail the welfare, protest and nationalist 
movements among Negroes during the 
slavery and post-slavery periods. In ad- 
dition he examines Negro intellectuals 
as types of “functional” leaders in such 


efforts.” Davie in Negroes in American 


4%See Earl Conrad, Jim-Crow America 
(New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 
1947). Herbert Aptheker, Essays in the His- 
tory of the American Negro (New York: 
International Publishers, 1946). 

“Myrdal, op. cit., Chapter 39. 

FE, Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the 
United States (New York: The MacMillan 
Company, 1949), Chapters 15, 20. 
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Society has relied heavily on secondary 
sources for a brief but systematic analy- 
sis of Negro movements and of roles 
played by the colored intellectuals, 
particularly during the pre-World War 
I period.” Greene in Negro Leaders was 


among the first to employ reliable quan- 
tifative techniques in the study of Ne- 
gro leadership and to measure the in- 
tellectuals against other types of lead- 
ers.” Cox in his essay in Studies in 
Leadership presented a “sophisticated” 
Marxist analysis of Negro protest or- 
ganizations and a continuum along 
which Negro leaders, including the in- 
tellectuals, might be distributed. Al- 
though politically biased, Cox’ essay 
contains a number of good methodolog- 
ical suggestions.” Lewis in The Woman 
Movement and the Negro Movement has 
pointed out the striking parallels to 
be found in the struggle for women’s 
rights by the Woman’s Party and for 
Negro equality by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. She has noted that intel- 
lectual leadership was significant in 
both instances.” 


Other observers have presented stud- 
ies depicting in some detail the chron- 
ological development of a series of 
racial movements and the specific or- 
ganizations which were their concrete 


Maurice R. Davie, Negroes in Ameri- 
can Society (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1949). Note particu- 
larly Chapter 20, “The Negro’s Reaction to 
His Status.” 

“Harry W. Greene, Negro Leaders (In- 
stitute, West Virginia: West Virginia State 
College, 1936). 

“Alvin W. Gouldner (editor), Studies in 
Leadership (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers Publishers, 1950), pp. 228-271. 

“Helen Matthews Lewis, The Woman 
Movement and the Negro Movement, Phelps- 
Stokes Fellowship Papers Number 19 
(Charlottesville, Virginia: University of 
Virginia, 1949). 
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expression. Mary White Ovington in 
The Walls Came Tumbling Down 
traced the history of militant Negro 
protest and of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
since the turn of the century.” E. 
David Cronon in an unpublished manu- 
script attempted not only to describe 
the growth of nationalism among Amer- 
ican Negroes, but to gauge its specific 
manifestations in extreme form in the 
Garvey Movement” Jones, Granger, 
and others in Equal Economic Oppor- 
tunity outlined the welfare movement 
among Negroes during the past fifty 
years as a canvas against which the his- 
tory of the National Urban League 
might be drawn.” Carter G. Woodson 
and other Negro historians provided us 
with a detailed story of the Negro 
history movement and of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History.” Ralph Bunche in his unpub- 
lished studies for the Myrdal pro- 
ject surveyed critically and with many 
sharp insights the various protest and 
betterment ideologies and organizations 
among Negroes since the Reconstruction 
period.“ The writer’s The Negro and 
the Communist Party was an effort to 
trace the relationship of America’s 


*Mary White Ovington, The Walls Came 
Tumbling Down (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1947). 

“E. David Cronon, The Garvey Move- 
ment. Unpublished manuscript. University 
of Wisconsin, 1951. 

"Eugene Kinckle Jones, Lester B. Gran- 
ger and others, Equal Economic Opportunity 
(New York: National Urban League, 1950). 

81. D. Reddick, “As I Remember Wood- 
son,” Crisis, Vol. 60, No. 2, February, 1953. 
See also the various issues of the Journal 
of Negro History. 

“Ralph Bunche, The Programs, Ideolo- 
gies, Tactics and Achievements of Negro 
Betterment and Protest Organizations. Un- 
published manuscript prepared as a part of 
the preliminary research for Gunnar Myr- 
dal’s An American Dilemma. 


largest racial minority to a radical po- 
litical movement, and to isolate the 
factors determining the Negroes’ failure 
to respond to a revolutionary ideology.” 
One limitation of this work was the 
absence of a detailed examination of 
the role played by colored intellec- 
tuals as participants in or opponents of 
this movement.” 


Occasionally observers have ‘addres- 
sed themselves directly to the relation- 
ship of Negro intellectuals to racial 
movements. Around the turn of the 
century DuBois indicated an awareness 
of the colored intellectuals as a crucial 
leadership group. The controversy be- 
tween him and Booker T. Washington 
in effect centered around the Negro’s 
right to develop his own intellectual 
resources and leaders. DuBois identified 
racial salvation with the emergence and 
growth of a well-educated group, the 
“talented tenth,’ which when provided 
with opportunities to develop its na- 
tive capacities, would rise and eventu- 
ally carry the untalented mass along 
with it.” While DuBois pioneered in 
sociological studies of Negro life at the 
University of Atlanta, he did not engage 
in any sustained examinations of Negro 
intellectuals in racial movements. 


Kelly Miller was likewise concerned 


*Wilson Record, The Negro and the 
Communist Party (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1951). See also: 
Wilson Record, “The Negro and the Com- 
munists,” New Leader, Vol. 34, No. 16, 
April 23, 1951. For a similar and later study 
of Negroes and communism see: William A. 
Nolan, Communism Versus the Negro (Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Company, 1951). 

*For a criticism of the failure to treat 
this group more extensively see William 
A. Nolan, “Red's Colossal Flop.” America: 
National Catholic Weekly, Vol. 85, June 9, 
1951. 

*7W.E. B. DuBois, “The Talented Tenth” 
in The Negro Problem (New York: James 
Pott and Company, 1903), pp. 74-75. 
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with the development of intellectual 
leadership among Negroes.” Although 
he did not take so extreme a position 
as DuBois, and was somewhat sympa- 
thetic with the industrial education 
program advocated by Washington, he 
nevertheless insisted that in the absence 
of higher education, race leadership 
would be handicapped from the outset.” 


Both DuBois and Miller then were 
arguing that higher education for Ne- 
groes should be aimed not at the prep- 
aration of individuals for specific oc- 
cupational careers, but at the devel- 
opment of intelligent Negroes for race 
leadership. This did not preclude edu- 
cation for professional work, but it 
did emphasize that the content of edu- 
cation should be so broadened that the 
individual was both conscious of his 
responsibility to lower-strata Negroes 
and technically and morally competent 
to assume it. 


Among contemporary Negro intellec- 
tuals there is considerably less certainty 
concerning their roles and responsibil- 
ities. As a result one finds in their writ- 
ings few statements as direct and forth- 
right as those we have discussed. Their 
self-images frequently lie hidden be- 
neath the surface of public pronounce- 
ments. The increase in the number of 
Negro intellectuals and the spread of 
their concerns over wider areas has 
made for a questioning of habitual 
roles. In place of the older certainty 
about intellectual functions there is 
substantial confusion. As evidence one 
may point to Saunders Redding’s On 
Being Negro in America and some of 


*Kelly Miller, Race Adjustment (New 
York: Neale Publishing Company, 1909), 
pp. 264-265. 

*T bid. 
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Richard Wright’s more recent writ- 
ings.” 


Some Limirations oF Earvier Srvupiggs 


The foregoing brief survey of the 
literature on Negro intellectuals and 
racial movements is by no means com- 
plete. However, some of its more seri- 
ous limitations have been suggested. 
These limitations are a consequence of 
several sets of variables. 


Until quite recently historians and 
sociologists were not particularly con- 
cerned with the role of intellectuals in 
social change in America.” This in 
turn was a consequence of several un- 
derlying assumptions—that: (a) ideas 
as such were of only slight consequence 
in positive social change as evidenced 
for example in William G. Sumner’s 
Folkways, (b) intellectuals in our so- 
ciety were a fragmented, peripheral 
and useless group, a view lamented by 
Henry Adams in his various writings 
and particularly in his letters, (c) 
racial patterns were so rigid and the 
dominant attitudes so fixed that only 
time and impersonal social forces could 
produce changes. 


It is probable that many of the Ne- 
gro observers to whom we have referred 
were so involved personally in the or- 
ganizations for racial betterment that 
they had neither time nor inclination 
for critical examination of their own 
behavior. There has been a tendency 
for Negro intellectual participants to 
exaggerate their own contributions, and 


*J. Saunders Redding, On Being Negro 
In America (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1951). 

"Wilson Record, “The Negro Intellec- 
tuals: Changing Roles and Changing Stat- 
us,” Crisis, Vol. 60, No. 6, June-July, 1953. 
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in this matter they have been assisted 
by some sympathetic white observers.” 


There has been also a considerable 
amount of hesitation on the part of Ne- 
gro intellectuals to disclose publicly the 
nature and extent of their functions in 
racial movements, or to relate to out- 
siders their conceptions of themselves 
as a distinctive sub-group in the Negro 
community. The kind of interaction 
that takes place within a racial organi- 
zation between Negro intellectuals and 
between the intellectuals and other 
leaders is not easily discerned. Neither 
public reports nor official organization 
records are likely to be revealing of 
the crucial relationships or of the basic 
elements of decision.” In this respect 
the problem here is not essentially dif- 
ferent from that encountered in or- 
ganizational research generally.* 


“Perhaps the most significant example of 
this is to be found in White, op. cit. 

“The evidence of this reluctance is not to 
be found in much of the published material, 
although there is an occasional frank state- 
ment by a Negro intellectual that reveals a 
great deal about the self-image. See Richard 
Wright’s essay in Richard Crossman (edi- 
tor), The God That Failed (New York: 
Bantam Books, 1952), pp. 116-164. 

*It has become commonplace ‘to observe 
that the days of “one-man research” have 
ended, and that only large-scale group pro- 
jects are likely to be productive of reward- 
ing results in social science inquiry. What is 
all too frequently ignored is the fact that the 
days of “one-man sources” are also coming 
to an end. As research becomes institutional- 
ized within academic agencies and large de- 
partments, the heads of such agencies must 
display some concern with the consequen- 
ces of research activity for institutional 
well-being. The problem considered and the 
methods employed will be determined to a 
considerable extent by such considerations. 
At the same time the sources upon which 
research will draw are increasingly in the. 
hands of or are influenced by specific or- 
ganizations and groups which are concerned 
with the likely consequences of research 
findings. While social science researchers 
may insist that overcoming such obstacles 
1s a mere matter of “technique,” the fact is 
that no amount of subtlety will guarantee 
unhampered research operations. 
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While sociologists have developed 
numerous techniques for the study of 
race and race relations, there is con- 
siderable disagreement surrounding the 
validity of some of these instruments 
and questioning of the results obtained 
through their use. Much of the socio- 
logical research in the area in recent 
decades has employed the idea of caste 
in examination of the status of Negroes 
in American society. This theory is focal 
in the undertakings of such men as 
Dollard, Warner, Myrdal, Johnson, 
Hill and others. Criticism at both the 
theoretical and methodological levels 
has resulted in the introduction of a 
series of qualifications in the use of 
this concept. However, it is still widely 
employed, and. exerts a significant in- 
fluence on the research dealing with 
specific problems in race relations. 
Many of the inquiries into racial 
movements have been approached in 
terms of studies of protest against 
caste status. Likewise, the examination 
of Negro intellectuals has been in- 
formed by the assumption that they 
represent sub-types within a larger, 
definable racial caste group. It is now 
apparent that while this approach is 
rewarding for certain purposes, it can 
become a liability in that it structures 
too rigidly the inquiry undertaken and 
orders the data in an arbitrary way. 
This has led frequently to an oversim- 
plification of racial movements, and to 
a failure to examine colored intellectu- 
als as a distinctive, dynamic grouping 
occupying a marginal position with ref- 
erence to both the Negro and white 


communities. 


Studies in Negro leadership have 
been undertaken within this class-caste 
framework; it is usually with reference 
to the phenomenon of leadership that 
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Negro intellectuals have been examined, 
although there are usually references 
to them under the heading of ‘“‘contribu- 
tions” from the Negro group. Johnson, 
Bunche, Myrdal, Greene, Cox, Win- 
ston, Lee, Bond and Frazier have con- 


structed typologies of race leadership, 
using a variety of classificatory de- 
vices. In practically all cases attention 
has been given to Negro intellectuals. 
However, few efforts have been made 
to examine them as a group, to discern 
those characteristics they have in com- 
mon, to measure their behavior under 
specified sets of circumstances. Fur- 
thermore little attention has been paid 
to the possibility that diverse reac- 
tion patterns may be the consequence 
of the more or less singular factor of 
intellectuality which gives intellectuals 
their definitive mark.“ However, the 





“Guy B. Johnson, “Negro Racial Move- 
ments and Leadership in the United States,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 43, 
No. 1, July, 1937, pp. 55-61. Myrdal op. cit. 
Chapter 37. Greene op. cit. Cox, op. cit. 
James Winston, “Studies in Negro Leader- 
ship,“ American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
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characteristics of Negro intellectuals 
are not to be measured in the abstract, 
and they can be gauged only with ref- 
erence to specific socio-structural sit- 
uations. 


In pointing out the limitations of 
some of the previous studies of Negro 
intellectuals and of racial movements 
in this country we have emphasized both 
methodological and theoretical short- 
comings. The aim has not been to dis- 
parage such research efforts but to sug- 
gest the nature of the gap in our 
knowledge, while stressing the need for 
further inquiry. Sociological approaches 
to Negro intellectuals and to Negro 
movements are among those which may 
further our understanding of two highly 
dynamic phenomena. 





37, No. 4, January, 1932, pp. 595-602. Carle- 
ton L. Lee, Patterns of Leadership in Race 
Relations. Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1951, Microfilm Horace 
Mann Bond, “Negro Leadership Since 
Washington,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
April, 1925. Frazier, op. cit., Chapter 21. 
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Economic Development in Liberia* 


Vincent J. Browne 


Associate Professor of Government, Howard University 


The Republic of Liberia is a country 
about the size of the state of Ohio with 
a population which most observers esti- 
mate to range from 1,000,000 to 1,500, 
000. Lying on the west coast of Africa, 
about 5 degrees north of the equator, 
Liberia is bounded by Sierra Leone, 
French Guinea, and the Ivory Coast. 
The only Negro republic in the world 
with the exception of Haiti, Liberia 
celebrated a century of independence 
in 1947. Although the country in vari- 
ous ways has lost much of its terri- 
tory to its neighbors, it has managed 
to survive on a continent where conquest 
and plunder have been the most fre- 
quent order of the day. The fact that 
Liberia has survived at all is due, in 
part at least, to its peculiar ties to 
the United States and the protection 
which the latter has variously accorded 
it! 


Like all underdeveloped areas, the 


*In 1954 the author was a member of an 
Evaluation Team appointed by the Foreign 
Operations Administration to evaluate the 
technical assistance program in Liberia. 
The other members were Robert P. Daniel, 
President of Virginia State College, and 
Albert E. Farwell and John W. More, both 
of the F.O.A. Staff. The conclusions ex- 
pressed here, however, are the author’s own 
and do not necessarily express the judg- 
ment of the team. 

*There are many accounts of the activities 
of the American Colonization Society in 
aiding the resettlement of former slaves in 
what became known as Liberia. Among such 
are, Carter G. Woodson, A Century of 
Negro Migration, The Associated Publishers 
Inc., Washington, 1918 and Thomas H. B. 
Walker, History of Liberia, Cornhill Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, 1921. 
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economic development of Liberia has 
been made difficult by a number of sig- 
nificant limitations. These include: 

1. An inadequate educational system. 
2. An insufficient number of trained 


technicians. 

8. Limited transportation and com- 
munications facilities. 

4. High mortality rate due to such 
tropical diseases as malaria and 
yaws. 


5. Lack of proper diet among great 

numbers of the population. 
6. Resistance of tribal institutions 

to the use of “‘new ideas.” 

Although English is the official lan- 
guage, not more than 10 per cent make 
use of it. The remaining 90 per cent are 
divided among more than twenty differ- 
ent tribal dialects. Fortunately, the eco- 
nomic development program adopted by 
the Liberian government has placed 
great emphasis upon the establishment 
of modern educational facilities. Dur-. 
ing the period of the 1920’s and 1930’s 
the Liberian budget for education 
ranged from $25,000 to $30,000 a year. 
This amount has now been increased 
many-fold. Considerable assistance has 
been rendered by the joint U.S.-Liber- 
ian economic development program. 
Under this program, technicians and 
funds made available by the Foreign 
Operations Administration have re- 
sulted in major strides in the training 
of teachers, as well as in vocational and 
technical training. Through the joint 
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efforts of U. S. and Liberian special- 
ists, “1,800 teachers or 97 per cent of 
all teachers in Liberia have been given 
pre-service and in-service training 
courses. These teachers represent more 
than 326 and communities 


throughout Liberia.” 


villages 


The indigenous population labors un- 
der the handicap of not only inadequate 
education and technical training, but 
also the diseases which are endemic to 
the tropics. For many years there were 
areas in Liberia where health condi- 
tions were in such a deplorable state 
that they were described in 1932 as a 
“serious danger on the West Coast of 
Africa.”” In more recent years, the 
United States has taken a real interest 
in efforts to improve health conditions 
throughout the country. In 1944 a U.S. 
health mission was dispatched with the 
purpose of assisting in efforts to “con- 
trol communicable and exotic diseases 
in Liberia, to minimize the damages of 
these diseases to the United States and 
other allied nations.” Since 1952 the 
national health program has been pur- 
sued with great vigor, with more than 
14 per cent of the funds of the Liber- 


lan 


these activities. 


being committed to 


government 


The inadequacy of transportation 
facilities must also be singled out from 
among the factors impeding Liberian 
economic development. The major por- 
tion of Liberia’s resources are found in 
areas located some miles from the 
coast. The country still does not have 
a network of all-weather roads over 


which these areas can be reached. Dur- 








*These figures are found in an unpublished 
report of the FOA Educational Advisor in 
Liberia. 

*League of Nations, 


1932, p. 12. 


Report on Liberia, 
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ing the last three years, however, a good 
highway program has been going for- 
ward, This has been financed by funds 
of the Liberian Government and a loan 
of $5,000,000 from the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank. Despite the present pro- 
gram, the development of reasonably 
good roads will remain a troublesome 
problem for some time to come. 


II 


Since the country falls in the trop- 
ical rain forest belt, the annual rainfall 
varies from 80 to 240 inches. This has 
caused considerable erosion, although 
the soil generally may be described as 
being comparatively rich. Approximate- 
ly 90 per cent of the people are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits; in addition, 5 
per cent are employed in related fields. 
The principal crops are rice and cassa- 
va. Aside from these, the native diet 
includes tropical fruits, vegetables, and 
very limited amounts of fish and meats. 
There is, for the most part, a tremen- 
dous deficiency in proteins, calcium 
and phosphorous. Despite recent im- 
provements in the quantity and di- 
versification of crop production, the 
level of production is still insufficient 
to feed the people. Liberia is, there- 
fore, in the unenviable position of hav- 
ing to import food. There are, however, 
certain agricultural resources which the 
country produces for export. The most 
important of these by far is rubber 
which accounts for 70 per cent of the 
gross national product. Other export 
crops include coffee, cocoa, palm oil, 
palm kernels, and piassava.* 


Although the country possesses rich 


‘An excellent source of background read- 
ing is George W. Brown, The Economic 
History of Liberia. The Associated Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Washington, 1941. 
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tropical timber such as mahogany, a 
large part of the high forests has been 
cut out, burned, and replaced by rice 
fields. This incidentally, is an extreme- 
ly wasteful practice which is not un- 
common in many areas in Africa. One 
of the very important accomplishments 
of FOA agricultural technicians has 
been their success in encouraging Li- 
berians to cease, or at least check, the 
wanton destruction of their forests and 
turn to utilization of the vast swamp 
areas as a means of increasing the pro- 
duction of rice. Thus, approximately 
8,000 acres of swamp rice were planted 
in 1954 as compared to 1,100 acres 
planted the previous year.” 


In 1953 a Forest Conservation Law 
was approved which provided for the 
establishment of forest reserves and a 
forest planting program has now been 
started. The development and_utili- 
zation of the forest resources stands 
out as one of the more prominent areas 
whose further exploitation would lead 


to an increase in the Liberian economy. 


For a number of years Liberia has 
been ranked as one of the important 
rubber producers of the world. The ex- 
ploitation of this resource began in a 
significant way when the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company was grant- 
ed a concession by the Liberian govern- 
ment in 1926. Under the terms of the 
agreements approved at that time, Fire- 
stone obtained a ninety-nine year lease 
“on a million acres of land suitable for 
the production of rubber or other agri- 
cultural products, or any lesser area 
that may be selected by the leasee.” At 
the same time Firestone made a loan 
of $2,500,000 to the Liberian govern- 


"Report of FOA Agricultural Adviser to 
the Evaluation Team. 


ment. Under the terms of the provis- 
ions in the financial agreement, Fire- 
stone in effect acquired control over 
the revenues of the government. In re- 
cent years however, Firestone has not 
had the same dominant position with 
respect to Liberian finances. 


The Firestone Company has two 
rubber plantations in actual operation 
with a combined operating concession 
of 80,000 acres. These plantations pro- 
duce 90 per cent of the rubber output in 
the country. The significance of Fire- 
stone’s relationship to the whole econ- 
omy can be seen, in part, in the fact 
that the annual value of Liberia’s 
annual exports is in the neighborhood 
of $55,000,000 with rubber accounting 
for more than $45,000,000 of this 


amount. 


It should be pointed out that the 
Firestone Company has encouraged the 
activities of the small independent pro- 
ducers. It has provided free rubber 
seedlings to independent growers and 
advised them in connection with the de- 
velopment of their plantations. In addi- 
tion, the Firestone plantations have 
served as a market by buying the rub- 
ber produced by the independent grow- 
ers and processing it for shipment 
abroad, 


The Firestone Company assisted the 
government and the economy of Liberia 
immensely by bringing investment cap- 
ital to the country at a time when the 
conditions of the public finance were 
at their worse. In 1947 Raymond Les- 
lie Buell described the impact of Fire- 


stone on Liberia as follows: 


The Firestone Plantations Com- 
pany represents the one concrete 
evidence of economic progress in 
Liberia since 1926, Its operations 
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to date have proved more modest 
than at first contemplated. Instead 
of actually leasing a million acres of 
land, the company has taken up less 
than 200,000 acres, of which 80,000 
are under cultivation. Instead of em- 
ploying 350,000 native workers, as 
a Firestone publication first pre- 
dicted, it employs about 30,000, the 
actual force at work every day being 
about 26,000. . . .Even so, this is the 
largest rubber operation in the 
world.’ 


On the other hand, like investors 


in other underdeveloped areas, the 
activities of the Firestone Company in 
the past bave also aroused opposition in 
quarters within the country. 


Some of the opposition has held the 


some 


view that the influence of Firestone in 
Liberian affairs represented a brand 
of colonial exploitation. With others, 
it was a matter of their national pride 
rebelling against the development of 
their country by foreign capital. Des- 
pite the bad feeling which was some- 
both and 
Firestone have profited handsomely by 
the latter’s investment. In fact, the op- 


times generated, Liberia 


erations of the Firestone plantations 
made a substantial contribution to the 
allied cause in World War II when, 
with the exception of Ceylon, Liberia 
provided the only sizeable source of 


natural rubber. 


In the absence of capital of her own, 
the country must necessarily depend 
upon outside investment to develop her 
resources. A fair start in the direction 
of encouraging such investment has 
been made. In addition to Firestone, the 
other major concessionaires include the 


African Fruit Company, LeTourneau, 


*Raymond Leslie Buell, Liberia: A Cen- 
tury of Survival, 1847-1947. Philadelphia : 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947, 
p. 49 
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Liberia Mining Company, Ramus, and 
the Liberia America Development 
Company. More recently, the B. F. 
Goodrich Company has been granted a 
concession for the development of new 
rubber plantations. Both the Tubman 
Administration and new investors are 
becoming increasingly aware of the 
fact that the terms and conditions of 
investment must be more carefully 
worked out than, say, twenty or thirty 
years ago. Those who make the in- 
vestments and take the risks which are 
involved must certainly receive assur- 
ances, for example, that oppressive 
taxes will not be levied and that access 
can be had to an adequate labor supply. 
On the other hand, on a continent where 
nationalism and movements for political 
independence are asserting themselves, 
it would be folly for the government to 
give substance to the cry that it is 
giving away the country’s resources. 
What is required, of course, is recogni- 
tion of the fact that there is a natural 
attraction between underdeveloped ar- 
eas and outside capital. Both stand to 


gain by a reasonable union. 


While the production of rubber will 
continue to be for some time the prin- 
cipal economic support of Liberia, it 
is widely agreed that it is necessary 
that the development of other resour- 
ces must be stepped up quickly. During 
World War II and the Korean conflict 
when there was a tremendous military 
use of rubber, the price of rubber rose 
markedly and there was, of course, an 
increase in the Liberian economy. The 
price of rubber today, however, is less 
than half of its World War II peak and 
while Liberian growers are still able to 
make a profit, they cannot claim a reli- 
able income. In addition, despite its 
somewhat more limited uses, the increas- 
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ing production of artificial rubber 
promises to provide stiff competition. 


At the present time, the mining of 
iron ore offers the possibility of an im- 
portant addition to the country’s in- 
come. The Liberian Mining Company, 
a subsidiary of Republic Steel, for sev- 
eral years has been developing a mining 
operation in the rich Bomi Hills area. 
Other portions of the country are being 
tested and it is quite possible that 
operations will be started in at least one 


other area. 


In an additional effort to enlarge 
the area of agricultural development a 
research station is located on a 500-acre 
tract at Suakoko, about 120 miles 
Northeast of Monrovia. Although the 
Liberian government has financed most 
of the cost of this research, the United 
States has made a substantial contri- 
bution through the purchase of equip- 
ment and providing technicians under 
the technical assistance program. Val- 
uable research is being done with re- 
spect to improving the production of 
tree crops, such as cocoa, coffee, and 
oil palm. In addition, experiments are 
being conducted in an effort to devel- 
op a breed of cattle which can thrive 
in the climatic conditions of the coun- 
try. Further research is also continu- 
ing with respect to soil conservation, 
crop rotation, and the improvement of 
food crops. While it is too early for 
the fruits of this research to make a 
real impact on Liberian agriculture, it 
is obvious that this is a kind of re- 
search which may eventually have a 
profound effect upon what is basically 
an agricultural economy. 


III 


Reference has been made from time 


a7 


to time in the preceding pages to the ac- 
tivities of American technicians assign- 
ed in Liberia under the technical as- 
sistance program. This program in Li- 
beria dates from December 22, 1950 
when the two governments signed the 
General Agreement for Technical As- 
sistance and Cooperation. Under this 
agreement the two governments “un- 
dertake to cooperate with each other in 
the interchange of technical knowledge 
and skills and in related activities 
designated to contribute to the balanced 
and integrated development of the eco- 
nomic resources and productive capaci- 
ties of the Republic of Liberia.’’ Tech- 
nical assistance programs in Liberia 
have operated in the areas of agricul- 
ture, education, public health, roads, 
cartography, and information and 
audio-visual aids. In addition, several 
Liberians were trained in the opera- 
tions involved in census-taking activi- 
ties. In a number of these areas, Li- 
berians received technical or profes- 
sional training abroad at the expense 
of the joint U. S.-Liberian program. 


In order to carry out the purposes 
of the General Agreement, the two gov- 
ernments have established a Joint Com- 
mission for Economic Development. 
The Commission is “composed of not 
to exceed seven representatives of the 
Republic of Liberia, one of whom shall 
be designated by the President of the 
Republic of Liberia as Chairman, and 
not to exceed six representatives of 
the United States of America.” The 
Commission is advisory and its duties 


include: 


1. The periodic examination of the 
progress of Liberia’s economic 
development program, the re- 
quirements for technical and fi- 
nancial assistance, and the prep- 








aration of reports and recom- 
mendations to the Government of 
the United States of America, 
the Government of the Republic 
of Liberia, and participating in- 
ternational organizations cover- 
ing such progress and require- 
ments as fall within the limits 
of this program. 


2. The periodic examination of Li- 
beria’s resources and potentiali- 
ties and the preparation of rec- 
ommendations for the utilization 
of foreign technical knowledge, 
skills, and investments which 
may be mutually advantageous. 

8. The examination and recommen- 
dation of policies which wil! en- 
courage the introduction, local 
development, and application of 
technical skills and the creation 
and effective utilization of capi- 
tal, both domestic and foreign; 
and the recommendation of ap- 
propriate measures for imple- 
menting such policies on the part 
of the United States of America, 
the Republic of Liberia, and 
other countries when appropriate 
and after consultation with them. 


The annual expenditures of the 
United States in the joint program are 
somewhat less than $1,500,000, while 
for the same purposes Liberia obligates 
20 per cent of her budget or, in round 
figures, somewhat more than §$2,- 
000,000." The government of Liberia is 
actually spending additional sums for 
economic development, for there are re- 
lated programs which the government 


finances entirely out of its own funds. 


Quite apart from the joint program, 
Liberia is in the process of developing 


an extension of what was previously an- 


*Since this article was written, a new 
agreement between the U. S. and Liberia has 
been negotiated. Additional U. S. financial 
and technical assistance will be provided in 
the areas of education, public health, mili- 
tary aid, geology and road construction. 
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nounced as a five-year economic pro- 
gram. While the initiative of the Li- 
berians in seeking the expansion of 
their economy is commendable, they run 
the risk of committing a grave error in 
establishing an economic program which 
is separated from the joint program. 
There is not simply the danger of es- 
tablishing competing projects, but also, 
despite the fact that Liberians hold 
a majority on the Joint Commission, 
there may be a duality in aims and loss 
of full effectiveness in both programs. 
It would, in fact, be beneficial to the 
country if all programs for economic 
development were screened by the Joint 
Commission. It is understandable if 
some Liberians regarded such action by 
the Commission as meddling in their 
internal affairs. Certainly they have 
had experiences which make them wary 
of those who come to their shores bear- 
ing gifts. On the other hand, the 
expansion of the Commission’s scope 
would not deprive Liberians of the 
leading role for, as noted above, the 
Commission is not only advisory solely 
but also composed of Liberians in the 
majority. 7" 

Another reason why the Liberian 
government might wish to consider the 
more extensive use of the joint program 
in providing for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of economic development is that 
there are few Liberians trained in the 
fields of economics and public admin- 
istration. The country does not have, 
for example, reliable statistics pertain- 
ing to its income or volume of trade. 
At the same time there is a very con- 
siderable amount of work which needs 
to be done with respect to the improve- 
ment of management practices, par- 
ticularly as they affect the fiscal opera- 
tions of the government. 
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In the interest of continued econom- 
ic development, there are related ac- 
tivities that need to be taking place. 
First, the Liberians must be constant- 
ly mindful of, and reappraising, if 
necessary, the objectives which they be- 
lieve their country should reach. Such 
objectives need to be expressed not 
simply in economic terms, but in po- 
In ad- 
dition, there should be an increase in 
the American support of the economic 


litical and social terms as well. 
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development program. Some of this 
support should take the form of the 
investment of more private capital. 
Added to this, however, should be a 
greater emphasis upon Liberia (and 
Africa) in American foreign policy. 
The continent of Africa is in a state 
of upheaval. As the only Negro re- 
public in that part of the world, it 
would be well if Liberia could be held 
forth as a model of economic and po- 
litical adjustment. 








Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


People Under the Stars and Bars* 


At times one has the feeling that 
before the Civil War centennial rolls 
around everything will have been said 
about that unfortunate event. It is the 
appearance of works like Professor 
Eaton’s A History of the Southern Con- 
federacy, however, that dispels such a 
feeling. For this work is proof that 
there is still a place in Civil War 
literature for the kind of fresh, vig- 
orous synthesis that he has given us. 
He has not been content to rely on 
the numerous excellent monographs on 
the Confederacy that have appeared 
in recent years. He has used them, of 
course; but his own examination of the 
sources has helped his book to achieve 
a high degree of authenticity and to 
come alive through the first-hand ac- 
counts of which he makes generous use. 


Professor Eaton’s book begins where 
his History of the Old South ends. 
Sensitive to social and intellectual cur- 
rents, he says that the South had be- 
come one of the most conservative areas 
of civilized life in the world. South- 
erners took pride in this fact and re- 
garded it as evidence of a superior 
civilization which they were willing to 
maintain even by fighting. Taking this 
as his point of departure he devotes 
more attention to the non-military as- 
pects of the war than to the actual 
fighting. Indeed, only four of the four- 
teen chapters are devoted primarily, 
but not exclusively, to the military 
phases. There are other chapters on 
the army, but these have little to do 
with battles. Among them are “Sol- 
diers in Gray,’ a kind of miniature 
Life of Johnny Reb, and “The Logis- 
tics of the Gray Army,” an able discus- 
sion of the difficult problem of supply. 


*Clement Eaton, A History of the South- 
ern Confederacy. New York: Macmillan, 
1954. Pp. 351. 


Perhaps Professor Eaton is at his 
best in discussing the impact of the 
war on the Southern mind in “Society 
and Culture in a War Atmosphere” and 
“The Loss of the Will to Fight.” Here 
we see Southerners desperately striv- 
ing to carry on “as usual,’ but finally 
succumbing to the terrible strains and 
the disillusioning realism of war. One 
is impressed with Professor Eaton’s 
use of recent experiences to point up 
the incidents and events of the Confed- 
erate period. Thus he says that at 
the beginning of the war the Southern 
people “had an illusion that cotton was 
king, very much like the belief of the 
French people prior to World War II in 
the impregnability of the Maginot line.” 
(p. 61). The persistence of the South’s 
attitude toward race is illustrated by his 
observation that “Regarding the race 
problem in the South as a strictly local 
concern they violently resented North- 
ern attempts to interfere, as a minority 
of their descendants did in the Dixie- 
crat movement of 1948.” (p. 20). 


Two apparent inaccuracies in this 
work deserve attention. This reviewer, 
who discovered and edited The Civil 
War Diary of James T. Ayers, fails to 
recall any instances of the recruiter 
Ayers luring Negro soliders to enlist 
“with the music of a fiddler” (p. 274) 
and he fears that the diary itself will 
not support Professor Eaton’s asser- 
tion. In discussing the South’s pre- 
paration for war Professor Eaton says, 
“Only a few of the Southern states, 
like Virginia, with aggressive governors 
had secured a full quota of federal 
arms before they seceded ... ” (p. 
131). It is, perhaps, more than a few. 
The records of the federal ordnance 
office show that in 1859 North Carolina 
was trying to secure a quantity of arms 
from the federal government that would 
have absorbed the state’s quota for six 
years! Georgia, Arkansas, Alabama, 
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and Louisiana had not only secured 
their full quotas of free arms but were 
trying to purchase additional arms from 
the government in Washington. 


A History of the Southern Confed- 
eracy is a valuable addition to our 
Civil War literature; and the author 
has placed us under obligation to him 
for this readable, comprehensive treat- 
ment of a perennially engaging subject. 

Joun Hope FrankKLINn 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


The Talladega Story’ 


A review of the literature in the 
social sciences during the past two 
decades will reveal that man’s efforts 
to understand and interpret the human 
aspects of his world have been ex- 
tensive. One will find not only an 
increase in specialization in many areas 
and sub-areas of social phenomena, but 
also a definite trend toward division 
in the field of research. Such special- 
ized treatment includes, among others, 
studies of specific regions and of com- 
munities, both primitive and contempor- 
ary. Zorbaugh’s The Gold Coast and 
the Slum, Lynds’ Middletown and Mid- 
dletown in Transition, and Warner 
and Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern 
Community, are illustrations. In each, 
the emphasis was on basic research in 
community structure. A research staff 
lived within the community, studied its 
people, its institutions and its social 
organization, and described the many 
forces, often conflicting, that determine 
its behavior. 


Other types of social surveys exist 
as, for example, those of an institution 
or a particular field of social inter- 
action. The first is illustrated by stud- 
ies of the church or the school; the 
second, by analysis of race relations 
or of play groups. 


A few social surveys are now ap- 





1S. T. Kimball and M. Pearsall, The Tal- 
ladega Story. University, Alabama: Univer- 
sity of Alabama Press, 1954, Pp. 259. 


pearing which represent a new ap- 
proach and might be called self-sur- 
veys. Here, the focus is upon events 
connected with community problems 
where these problems are community 
determined. A research staff may live 
within the community, but it takes no 
leadership, makes no policy decisions, 
or exercises no control over the actions 
of the community. In other words, it 
remains completely aloof from inter- 
fering with or directing community af- 
fairs. It does, however, offer technical 
assistance upon request. Thus, the 
citizens in a given community are en- 
couraged to determine and solve their 
problems with a minimum of outside 
interference. It is within the frame- 
work of this newer technique of com- 
munity sociology that The Talladega 
Story now under review is told. 


The volume is essentially a report 
of a team of University (Alabama) 
sociologists as they observed for two 
years the activities of citizens in Talla- 
dega, Alabama, conduct a self-survey of 
health problems. Its purpose is to 
show what happened in a community 
when the problem to be investigated 
was defined by those who lived in the 
community and registered a concern 
for action. In eight chapters, the 
authors describe how the citizens, work- 
ing through their Community Council, 
struggled with the forces of community 
life in carrying through their health 
inventory. Such factors had to be 
considered as the community’s historic 
past and basic social pattern; the citi- 
zens’ anxieties over outside interference 
in community affairs; socio-economic, 
racial, and religious differences within 
the community which often separate or 
unite citizens; and the avoidance of 
controversial issues which might tear 
accepted community customs and 
the community apart. In short, the in- 
ventory and its implementation had to 
be conducted within the framework of 
values. 


A major contribution recorded by the 
authors in this excellent book is in 
revealing how difficult it is to solve 
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simple problems at the grass root or 
local level. Although it is basically a 
scientific report, the writing is di- 
rected to the intelligent general reader 
rather than to specialists in sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, and educa- 
tion. It should find ready demand by 
those interested in constructive social 
planning and effective social control. 


Herman G. Canapy 
West Virginia State College 


Segregation in the Church* 


Mr. Culver has attempted in this 
study to present a picture of the his- 
torical and contemporary treatment of 
the Negro in the Methodist Church, 
along with a discussion of the some- 
times great discrepancy between belief 
and practice, and some views as to how 
these might be resolved. It is a stim- 
ulating, challenging piece of work 
which faces the issues squarely. The 
clear call to action which underlies the 
whole book should claim the attention 
not alone of Methodists, but of Prot- 
estantism as a whole. Unfortunately, 
the mass of detail into which the book 
goes prevents it from in any sense be- 
coming a “popular” book, and its cir- 
culation is bound to be relatively small. 


The first of the five chapters in the 
book deals with the conflict in belief 
which has long been prevalent in Meth- 
odism with regard to the place of the 
Negro in church life. Generally speak- 
ing, the greatest cleavage in thought 
is along geographical lines, North and 
South, and along racial lines, Negro 
and white. That is to be expected, 
but there is still a large amount of line- 
crossing even within these groups. 
The integrationist and the segregation- 
ist, as Mr. Culver labels them, both 
agree that segregation as a fact exists 
within the church. Where they differ 
radically is over the necessity for its 
perpetuation. The main  stumbling- 
block is one of ideals and understanding 


*Dwight W. Culver, “Negro Segrega- 
tion In The Methodist Church.” New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953, Pp. 215. 


of the Christian message. For instance, 
a question such as “A Christian goal 
is a nonsegregated church and a non- 
segregated society” brought a relative- 
ly small majority response among white 
ministers questioned, while Negro min- 
isters unanimously approved the state- 
ment. While that is an unqualified 
question, with no implications regard- 
ing implement:*ion, it does serve to 
show the wide disparity of belief with- 
in the church itself about this pressing 
concern. 


And it is an issue which imposed 
itself on the Methodists with increas- 
ing seriousness, not only from the time 
of Union in 1939, but indeed since 
1844 when the Northern and Southern 
wings of the church split over the issue 
of slavery. Negroes had been segregat- 
ed in both sections long before this, 
however, with the very fact of segrega- 
tion contributing to the formation of 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1816, and the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church in 1820. 
After 1844 North and South dealt with 
the problem in separate ways. In 
1866 the Church, South, suggested with 
all its persuasive powers that its Negro 
constituency form an independent body. 
Accordingly, the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church was organized in 
1870. Almost all the remaining Negro 
membership of the Church, South, went 
into this new denomination. Today 
no Negroes are officially listed as mem- 
bers of the Southern Methodist 
churches. 


The Northern Church adopted a 
practice of establishing race annual 
conferences, and the formation of col- 
ored mission conferences in the South 
in 1864. Organically there still re- 
mained a relationship between Negro 
and white churches, but now it was 
primarily on a segregated basis. 


This picture remained largely un- 
changed until the unification of Meth- 
odism in 1939. In 1936 at its General 
Conference the debate waxed hot over 
the effect of union on the race issue. 
The bone of contention was over the 
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proposed Plan of Union which would 
divide the united church into juris- 
dictions, with nearly all of the Negro 
churches placed in a Central: Juris- 
diction, regardless of geographical lo- 
cation. Since the vast majority of 
the colored churches were organical- 
ly a part of the Northern Church 
it was at the General Conference in 
Columbus, Ohio that the most heated 
debates took place. The Plan of 
Union was ratified by the Church, 
North in 1936, and by the Church, 
South in 1938. Unification took place 
in 1989, perhaps, as has been charged 
by some, “at the price of segregation.” 


Mr. Culver goes on to take a look 
at contemporary practice in nearly all 
phases of church life, and in the in- 
stitutions allied to the church. There 
is little doubt that segregation is still 
the major practice of Methodism in all 
sections, but the picture does show some 
improvements here and there. The 
bulk of the study was written about 
1948, with some comments bringing it 
up to 1952. It would be interesting 
to note what effect, if any, has come 
since the decision of the Supreme 
Court concerning public school educa- 
tion in 1953. We cannot know at this 
point just what changes may have oc- 
curred since that date in the realm 
of practice. 


I wonder, as well, whether Mr. Cul- 
ver would have made quite the same 
recommendations had that decision 
come earlier. For the course he recom- 
mends is one of gradualism. Whether 
or not he would agree that it should 
be called by that term, it still remains 
a picture of doing the expedient thing 
for the moment and hoping for a bet- 
ter future. He recommends, to be 
precise, that the proper course for the 
denomination at this point is to work 
out a plan by which those communi- 
ties which are ready to move forward 
with integration at this time be per- 
mitted to do so by the General Con- 
ference, while those less ready be per- 
mitted to work on their own time sched- 


ule. The ultimate dream, of course, 


is that this method will permit the 
most effective participation of the Ne- 
gro in the life of the church. Perhaps 
that is the most realistic approach to 
the issue, but one would still hope that 
somewhere men of Christ may arise 
with enough burning conviction that 
Christ called us to be brothers, in the 
fullest sense of the word, to fight on 
toward that ideal come what may. 


C. Suetsy Rooks, Minister, 
Lincoln Congregational Church 
Washington, D. C. 


The American Negro’s Dilemma* 


The general thesis of Davis is that 
the ““Negro’s self-imposed predicament” 
is due to his complacency as a Negro, 
and his unwillingness to use the de- 
vices available to him as a minority 
group to promote his interests. He 
seeks solutions in such formulas as 
those which would allow the casket 
manufacturers to “combine on a co- 
operative basis and operate the casket 
business for Negroes” (p. 135). Fur- 
thermore, “that sound advice for cask- 
et manufacturers should be heeded by 
other Negro businesses that are too 
numerous in communities.” 


If the author goes on the assump- 
tion that the solution of America’s 
minority problems lies in displaying all 
its power by the available devices avail- 
able to it within the country’s demo- 
cratic framework, then he has present- 
ed a good collection of arguments. In 
this respect Davis believes that more 
Negro policemen, more _ insurance 
salesmen—and, above all—more_ po- 
litical pressure, will cure the Negro’s 
current problems. 


The reviewer must confess that he 
had been through the period of think- 
ing of Davis. It was the period when 
as a Czechoslovak born-American citi- 
zen, I felt that the American Czecho- 
slovaks simply did not “function’’ prop- 





*R, E. Davis, The American Negro’s 
Dilemma. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1954. Pp. 147. 
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erly on behalf of their causes in Amer- 
ica as a Czechoslovak minority. With- 
out going into the numberless details— 
more than two decades of the reviewer’s 
stay in America—lI feel that the solu- 
tion of America’s minority problems 
cannot be found in having the minori- 
ties promote their particular interests 
by group actions which, in the end, 
are bound to promote the very reactions 
which all minorities condemn, all forms 
of racial and other kinds of prejudices 
and anti-isms. “The temporary gains 
may satisfy the type of leaders that 
Davis is—and he is quite vocal at 
that; but if this should be the policy 
of every militant aggressive American 
minority-—then “God Help America!” 


Joszereu S. Rovcex 
University of Bridgeport 


Secession Re-Evaluated* 


During the past several years there 
has been a deluge of books treating 
the American Civil War. For most 
Americans the Civil War was the real- 
ly American conflict. No international 
issues were involved as in World Wars 
I and II, and therefore it seems to 
hold a never ending interest. From 
the moment that the struggle opened 
in 1861 to the present innumerable 
writers have sought to explain the 
causes for the terrible fratricidal con- 
flict. In Americans Interpret Their 
Civil War Professor Pressly seeks to 
classify the various causes that inter- 
pretive students of American history 
have advanced for the Civil War and 
to select the writers and their works 
for each such classification. This is 
essentially a task of historiography and 
historical interpretation. It is a bold 
task the author does 
not always handle too successfully. 


and one which 


In his selection of the leading writ- 
ers on the Civil War Mr. Pressly has 
performed a creditable service. Begin- 
ning with the writers during the Civil 


*Thomas J. Pressly, Americans Interpret 
Their Civil War. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 


versity Press, 1954. Pp. 347. 
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War drawn from both North and South 
he brings the list chronologically to the 
present. The writers during the Civil 
War were more propogandists than his- 
torians. He reviews the works of post- 
Civil War historians beginning with 
Von Holst and extending to Burgess, 
Schouler, and McMaster. Extensive 
treatment is given to Channing, Wood- 
row Wilson, and Beard. Of more re- 
cent writers Mr. Pressly groups what 
he would term pro-southern interpret- 
ers such as U. B. Phillips, Craven, 
Owsley, and Ramsdell as those giving 
a new vindication for the South. 


Useful as this historiographical task 
is it appears that there are two or 
three points for some difference with 
Professor Pressly. For one thing, he 
lumps together those who were frankly 
propogandists, North and South, dur- 
ing the Civil War with post-War his- 
torians, who, if not always more ob- 
jective, were certainly better trained 
and usually of different purpose. Then 
too, the author fashions periods or 
schools of writers who have dealt with 
the Civil War. In large, he seems 
to fee) that those who have dealt with 
the subject have been pro-Northern, 
pro-Southern, or nationalists, though he 
gives them different terms. To those 
whom he terms “the nationalists” he 
gives the greatest attention. It would 
seem that some present day writers of 
the nationalist tradition are pretty close 
to the old abolitionists. It is clear 
that the author’s sympathies are with 
the nationalists. He is rather severe 
with many later southern historians, 
seeming to feel that they have marshall- 
ed their material in order to exonerate 
the South and even to condone slavery. 
However, he advances no proof that 
many of these historians wrote with 
any thought of following a tradition. 


Finally, it should be kept in mind 


that in order to properly interpret a 
historian or a school of historians it 
is necessary to read more than their 
works. Interpretation can come only 
by going to the sources which they 


have used and interpreting their works 
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against this background of sources. 
Here we have no evidence that this has 
been done. 


In spite of these criticisms Profes- 
sor Pressly has given us a provocative 
volume which offers suggestions for 
further fertile studies. 


Wi.uston H. Lorton 
Department of History 
Howard University 


Racial Tension’ 


This book is the revised form of an 
essay written in 1953 by the Director 
of Studies on Race. Relations, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, London, “partly as a 
stimulus to discussion at the unofficial 
Commonwealth Relations Conference 
held in March 1954 at Lahore, Paki- 
stan, partly to inform the sister Insti- 
tutes throughout the Commonwealth of 
the progress so far made in the study 
of the subject at Chatham House and 
the plans envisaged for the future, and 
partly to clear the writer’s mind” (p. 
vi). The Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs was “founded in 1920 to 
encourage and facilitate the scientific 
study of internationa) questions.” 


Conspicuous among international 
problems are those which are regarded 
as having a basis in or as being con- 
ditioned by differences among popula- 
tions that in various ways are taken to 
be racial. The study of “race rela- 
tions” clearly is relevant to the Insti- 
tute’s program, and it became Mr. 
Mason’s “task to consider what studies 
of race can usefully be made” in this 
connection, and, he adds, “the only 
sensible way to begin it is by a tenta- 
tive sketch of the whole subject” (p. 
viii). His essay is a broad analysis, 
and he recognizes the possible limita- 
tions of some of his generalizations. 


The essay first points out the divis- 
ion of the present-day world into two 


"Philip Mason, An Essay on Racial Ten- 
ston. London: Royal Institute of Interna- 


tional Affairs, 1954. Pp. 149. 
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pairs of conflicting groups. One pair 
consists of those who follow the views 
of the eighteenth-century philosophers 
on the value of individual liberty, as 
opposed to those who are guided by 
the ideals of Hegel and Marx that 
make the state paramount; and the 
other pair is composed of the colonial 
powers, as opposed to those whom 
these powers rule or recently have 
ruled. The two groupings overlap in a 
complex fashion. In the second group- 
ing mentioned, colonial rule is the 
focus of antagonism, but as the op- 
posing groups consist of non-European 
peoples versus Europeans or people of 
European origin (the “colored world” 
versus the “white world’), the ques- 
tion of race arises as a factor in the 
conflict. Race as a biological phenome- 
non then is discussed, with the tenta- 
tive definition that it is “a group of 
human beings distinguished from other 
groups by several genetical and _ bio- 
logical characteristics normally found 
in association” (p. 9), and it is pointed 
out that such distinguishing traits are 
not always associated with conflict. 
“Race relations,’ he quite correctly ob- 
serves (p. 10), “are not always bad 
and it is race relations, not race, that 
we are concerned with. Our inter- 
est is in social relations in which phys- 
ical differences are believed to play 
some part.” The analysis and evalua- 
tion (with the value premises stated) 
of tension and conflict in social rela- 
tions in which racial differences are 
felt to be an important element is the 
task of the essay. These conflicts and 
tensions are recognized to be a result 
of the transoceanic migrations of Euro- 
pean peoples, beginning in the fifteenth 
century. Thus a world-wide survey is 
made of the varying character and de- 
gree of intensity of racial friction. 
The antagonisms are found to be 
“most acute where there is a clear- 
cut racial line within a state and in 
particular between the African and 


Northern European. High in the order 
of such tensions must be placed South 
Africa, the Southern United States, the 
Rhodesias and Kenya” (p. 33). In 
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these tensions, fear of change of the 
relation of dominance seems always to 
be a factor, and some stabilizing de- 
vice is imposed to prevent such change. 
Analysis of racial tension should “con- 
sider the circumstances in which stabi- 
lizing devices are imposed” (p. 34) 
and the basis of their justification. The 
latter involves value judgments, and 
“means that stabilizing devices are 
justifiable in spite of the humiliation 
they inflict, if it can be shown that 
the general level of intelligence, the 
powers of concentration, the creative 
force, of one race are so far below 
those of the other that the one is bet- 
ter employed in serving the higher race 
and in releasing its members from me- 
chanical tasks. Of course, such a 
view might also be hotly contested 
even if inferiority of this kind were 
proved, but the point cannot even arise 
unless there is inferiority. Or again, 
stabilizing devices might be justifiable 
if there was any reason to suppose that 
the offspring of a mixed marriage would 
be biologically or psychologically in- 
ferior to the product of parents of the 
again if it could be 
shown that a race and its culture are 
inseparably linked, that nothing good 
comes of a mixed cosmopolitan culture 
and that a truly creative life and one 
of a true spiritual integrity is only like- 
ly to appear in small and homogeneous 
units.” (p. 35). Such justification has 
not been found in biological science or 
in psychology. History shows dif- 
ferences in the cultural development 
of various peoples. Climate and diet 
seem to be among factors operative 
here, and differences of personality 
structure are the result of differences 
in the social structures in which per- 
sonalities are developed. Personalities 
of native peoples are for the most part 
formed in societies based on_ status, 
those of Europeans in competitive so- 
cieties. 


The three principal factors that 
influence the degree of imposition of 
stabilizing devices are “the type and 
climate of the territory, the degree of 
civilization of the race dominated, and 


Same race, or 
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the approach of the dominant race” 
(p. 37). The concern of the essay 
is with European domination, and there 
is a difference between the approach of 
the Northern Europeans and that of 
the Southern Europeans. The Mediter- 
raneans, particularly the  Iberians, 
have tended not to impose stabilizing 
devices but to amalgamate with and as- 
similate native peoples. Among the 
Northern Europeans, the Anglo-Saxon 
approach, with its profession of a 
democratic doctrine, has been dif- 
ferent from that of the Germans and 
Dutch. Permanent settlement of Euro- 
peans and competition between a local 
laboring class of Europeans and na- 
tive labor also are factors in the 
situation. 


It is shown that the imposition of 
stabilizing devices in race relations 
rests on unproved hypotheses regarding 
racial differences. If there were in- 
herent aversions, for example, no such 
devices would be necessary, and, on the 
contrary, Mason finds a_ sexual at- 
traction existing across racial frontiers. 
He does not regard economic exploita-- 
tion as the sole factor. ‘“‘Where there 
is a racial element in the clash be- 
tween groups, there are to be found 
irrational elements in behavior which 
do not occur where the difference is 
solely political or economic” (p. 127). 
He concludes that ‘‘Fear in many dif- 
ferent forms seems to be the main 
motive” (p. 143). 


These general considerations are fol- 
lowed by a special analysis of the racial 
situation in South Africa and a com- 
parison of it with that in Kenya. 


The final two chapters discuss the 
cost of a stabilizing device, in personal 
and economic terms, and the question 
of what can be done in the study of 
racial tension so as to assure the ac- 
quisition of sound knowledge. Knowl- 
edge of the character of the phenomena 
involved must be based on thorough 
study. ‘‘What we have to study,” he 
says (p. 187), “is the feeling between 
races in a given ‘2rritory as manifested 
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in action; it is something which changes 
with varying factors; it must be con- 
sidered against the history of race feel- 
ing in that territory.” 


The essay can hardly be said to 
present a point of view or any signifi- 
cant amount of data not already fa- 
miliar to anthropologists and sociolog- 
ists, but it is an excellent and well or- 
ganized analysis of the phenomena in- 
volved in racial tensions and it is quite 
elucidative. 

Marx Hanna Watkins 
Professor of Anthropology 
Howard University 


Stolen Legacy* 
In Stolen Legacy an author with a 


passion for justice and truth cham- 
pions a startling thesis with which 
most of the little volume’s readers— 
Hellenophiles in particular—will no 
doubt strongly disagree. In this work 
Professor James dares to contend and 
labors to prove, among other things, 
(1) that “the Greeks were not the 
authors of Greek philosophy’, (2) that 
“so-called Greek philosophy” was based 
in the main upon ideas and concepts 
which were borrowed without acknowl- 
edgement—indeed “stolen’—by a few 
wayward and dishonest Greeks from 
the ancient Egyptians; and (3) that 
“so-called Greek philosophy” was not 
only “alien to the Greeks, but was so 
violently at odds with the basic patterns 
of Greek life and Greek thought that 
the Greeks at large not only rejected 
vehemently the alien teachings of the 
Greek philosophers, but persecuted re- 
lentlessly those of their countrymen who 
endeavored to introduce and establish 
these foreign doctrines into their land. 


In support of these contentions, the 
author points out patiently and at con- 
siderable length (1) that most of the 
basic ideas and concepts which are 
generally thought to have been orig- 
inal with, and first expressed by, Py- 
thagoras, Thales, Socrates and Plato 


*George G. M. James, Stolen Legacy. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 119. 
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and the other great thinkers and teach- 
ers of the Classical Age are astound- 
ingly analagous to tenets and teachings 
which are now known to have been 
widely current in the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs for many centuries prior to 
the age to which the far-famed Greek 
philosophers belonged; (2) that this 
is definitely confirmed by the text of an 
Egyptian inscription on stone, dating 
from about B. C. 700 and which is 
now in the British Museum; (3) that 
this inscription is known, from a state- 
ment in its text, to have been a new 
edition of an older inscription record- 
ed on a_ perishable material—either 
parchment or wood—which was “worm 
eaten” and disfigured by the wear of 
ages; (4) that the older and original 
text is thought by competent specialists 
to have dated back to the very dawn 
of historical civilization in the Nile 
Valley; (5) that the text of this ancient 
inscription is thought to be therefore 
a reasonably comprehensive exposition 
of the fundamental theological, cosmo- 
logical and philosophical views of the 
that Pythagoras, Thales, Plato and 
Egyptians during the greater part of 
their long and brilliant history; (6) 
many other learned Greeks are known, 
on reliable testimony, to have travelled 
and studied in Egypt during the cen- 
turies when the remarkable ideas and 
concepts presented in this re-issued 
inscription were still vigorously cur- 
rent in the ancient land, and, finally, 
(7) that in view of the remarkable 
similarities between the basic ideas 
and concepts as expressed in the 
Egyptian inscription and in the writ- 
ings and teachings of the Greek philos- 
ophers, it may be very reasonably as- 
sumed that it was from the Egyptian 
priests and teachers with whom the 
Greeks associated during their travels 
in Egypt that they acquired many, if 
not most, of the philosophical concepts 
which they, without mentioning their 
origin, subsequently passed off as their 
own and for which they have been so 
long—and so unjustly—renowned. 


As is true of most books which 
are written with the purpose of de- 
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fending a novel and more or less 
revolutionary thesis, there will be found 
in this volume a certain number of 
claims which a dispassionate review 
of all of the relevant facts and evi- 
dence may not absolutely sustain; but 
that Greek philosophy owed, as Pro- 
fessor James contends, a much greater 
debt to the “wisdom of the Egyptians” 
than is commonly recognized, is a 
point of view which a careful and 
comprehensive study of the question 
will reveal to be soundly and solidly 
based. As a mater of fact, Professor 
James is by no means the only ad- 
vocate of such a point of view. 


In a learned article published in 
Zeitschrift fur Aegyptische Sprach 
as far back as 1901 and setting forth 
the great historical value of the re- 
issued Egyptian inscription on which 
Professor James bases his main con- 
tention, the late Dr. James H. Breast- 
ed—America’s most eminent student 
of mankind’s storied past—states. that 
“this most remarkable monument” 
clearly indicates that the Greeks “owed 
much of their philosophy to Egypt.” 
More than that, as Dr. Breasted fur- 
ther points out, the inscription “con- 
tains the oldest known formation of a 
Weltanschaung” that has come down 
to us from the ancient past and pro- 
vides us “at an astonishingly early 
date” with a “philosophical conception 
of the world” which is “to some ex- 
tent valid even at the present day.” 
Other writers, among them F. W. 
Read, A. C. Bryant and Professor 
Henri Frankfort, in appraising the in- 
trinsic merits and the historical value 
of this remarkable document have ex- 
pressed views which are in fundamental 


accord with those advanced by Dr. 
Breasted; and in the light of these 
appraisals, it will be clear that Pro- 
fessor James’ contentions, which are 
founded in the main upon the contents 
of this document, is a thesis with a 
central concept which entitles it to 
serious respect. 


In none of the statements, includ- 
ing that in Stolen Legacy, which treats 
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specifically of this document, is one 
very interesting and important fact of 
its history adequately emphasized. The 
reference here is to the fact that the 
pharaoh—best known under the name 
Shabaka—by whose order the older 
and worm-eaten inscription was re-is- 
sued in about the year B. C. 700, was 
not a native Egyptian but a distin- 
guished member of an ancient Ethiop- 
ian, or rather, Kushite, royal family 
which lived in what is nowadays known 
as the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. About 
B. C. 750 the Kushites, under circum- 
stances which need not be mentioned 
here, incorporated approximately half 
of Egypt into the Kushite domain, and 
in c. B. C. 723 Piankhy, the brother 
and predecessor of Shabaka and one 
of the greatest kings of the ancient 
world, extended Kushite rule over 
the whole of Egypt, which remained a 
province of Kush until c. B. C. 661. 


Of the six Sudanese kings who reign- 
ed over the ancient kingdom of the 
Pharaohs during this period, all were 
exceptionally capable men, but Shab- 
aka and his nephew Taharka—the Tir- 
haka of the Biblical texts—were the 
most renowned. During their reigns 
Egypt, which had been, for over three 
hundred years prior to Piankhy’s con- 
quest, in a state of woeful decline, 
was made—in the words of an Egypt- 
ian text—‘‘to live again”, and of Shab- 
aka in particular it is recorded that he 
was unusually kind to his subjects 
and “went beyond all of his predeces- 
sors in the worship of the gods.” This 
statement makes it easy enough to un- 
derstand why Shabaka should have 
wished to preserve the great religious 
text to which we have here referred, 
and upon which Stolen Legacy is pri- 
marily based. 


But for the effort of this ancient Su- 
danese king, this invaluable historical 
document might well have been per- 
manently lost. Professor James is to 
be commended for the part he has 
played in calling public attention to 
its unparalleled significance and far- 
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reaching import. 
Wituiam Leo HansBerry 
Department of History 
Howard University 


The Price of Educational Inequality 


Two recent publications clearly point 
out the effects of inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity. One report is a spe- 
cial monograph of the Selective Service 
System’ on the handling of special 
groups in the population by that agency 
during World War II; and the second 
represents a phase of a comprehensive 
study of the conservation of human 
resources in the United States* in which 
analysis the concern is the determina- 
tion of the extent of the poorly educat- 
ed in the military and civilian popula- 
tion of the United States and the need 
for a definite national policy toward 
these groups. 


The report by the Selective Service 
System represents an effort to describe 
the problems encountered and the pro- 
cedures used in its relationships with 
special groups—Negroes, Indians, Chi- 
nese Americans, Japanese Americans, 
Filipinos and Puerto Ricans. Records 
of the extent of the participation of 
Negroes in the Selective Service Sys- 
tem on local, state and national levels 
are presented, as well as a brief his- 
torical treatment of the special pro- 
visions in selective service regulations 
which refer to race. 


Of especial interest is the section 
titled ‘Lack of Education Costly’! 
A comparison of the educational ex- 
penditures per pupil with the rejection 
rates for the failure to meet minimum 
intelligence standards of the Armed 
Forces for certain states is presented. 
The major conclusions reached are that 
(1) educational deficiencies as revealed 


4Selective Service System, Special Groups. 
Special Monograph No. 10, Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 1953. 
Pp. 212. 

"Eli Ginsberg and Douglas W. Bragg, 
The Uneducated, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press 1953. Pp. 246. 


by rejection rates are not local prob- 
lems but a national problem and that 
(2) the safety of the nation demands 
that each citizen be given a reasonable 
minimum of education. 


A more detailed analysis of this prob- 
lem appears in “The Uneducated”, a 
volume whose framework is cast in the 
setting of the loss to the nation in the 
rejection as “unsuitable for military 
service because of a physical, emotional, 
mental, or moral disability” during 
World War II of approximately one 
out of every three young men. The 
major concern in this investigation was 
the group of 716,000 men between 
eighteen and thirty-seven years of age 
whose basis for rejection was mental 
deficiency. Herein, mental deficiency as 
determined by the Army is related to 
education deprivation. 


Statistics by states and regions which 
indicate the relationship between the 
rate of rejection and educational ex- 
penditures per pupil (1929-30), per 
capita income (1930) and the per cent 
rural (1930) support the hypothesis 
that economic status had much to do 
with World War II rejections. 


A careful and thorough study of a 
sample of the “uneducated who entered 
Special Training Units of the Army 
reveals that only seven per cent were 
pure failures; four out of five of the 
graduates of the Units performed ac- 
ceptably in the Army; and more than 
one out of three were good or very 
good soldiers. (These findings exclude 
those separated for administrative or 
medical reasons). 


Another aspect of this investigation 
studied the role of the “uneducated” 
in southern industry. The major con- 
clusions are that southern industrial- 
ists are unconcerned about and ap- 
parently satisfied with the educational 
background of their workers; and con- 
curently those who are poorly educated 
or uneducated find it difficult to find 
placement in southern industry. 


The problem cf educational inade- 
quacies is further complicated by migra- 
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tions of persons with limited or no edu- 
cation. Among Negroes there have been 
migrations (1) from rural to urban sec- 
tions of the South and (2) from the 
South to North Central, North East 
and Pacific States. Although the au- 
thors take the position that “the more 
education a man has, the more likely he 
is to migrate and the further he is 
likely to move”, the evidence indicates 
that of the ten million people who mi- 
grated from state to state between 
1940 and 1947, over one-third had 
completed eight years of school or less. 
Thus, the educational deficiencies for 
which certain regions have been pri- 
marily responsible have been felt 
throughout the nation. 


It is the responsibility of the Amer- 
ican people to make provisions for im- 
proved elementary education as an as- 
surance of the perpetuation of our de- 
mocratic way of life. American citizens 
of necessity must recognize the extent 
of the waste in human resources in this 
country and take the steps required 
to realize the potentials of our citizenry. 


The findings and conclusions of these 
studies should be disseminated widely 
among American citizens. Educators, 
especially, have that obligation, to- 
gether with a duty to assume leadership 
in the development within communities 
of positive attitudes and constructive 
action to remove illiteracy and to reduce 


“The Uneducated”’ ! 


Carrott L. MILLER 
Howard University 


A Personal Report on an American 
Negro in India* 


Saunders Redding’s An American in 
India might well carry the subtitle: 
“A Personal Report on an American 
Negro’s Dilemna There and the Nature 
of His Conflicts.” It is a dismal rec- 
ord of Dr. Redding’s 1953 mission to 


*Saurders Redding, An American in India, 
A Personal Report on the Indian Dilemma 
and the Nature of Her Conflicts. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Inc. New York. 1954. Pp. 277. 
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India under the auspices of the State 
Department. (The exact dates and 
length of his sojourn are not disclosed.) 
The distinguished author of several 
volumes dealing with various aspects of 
the problems of the Negro in the United 
States hoped that this assignment would 
mean the chance to write a book that 
had nothing to do with the Negro 
problem. What he found, or certainly 
permitted himself to believe, was that 
in India—the most color conscious 
country in the world—his own color 
affected his every meeting. 


This sensitive literary technician of 
unquestioned ability in his field was not 
equipped emotionally or academically 
for the delicate State Department mis- 
sion. From the beginning he was self- 
conscious and sensitive about being a 
Negro. (p. 34). He was depressed by 
his awkward and defenseless position. 
Naturally, Indians were not blind to 
the anomaly of his peculiar situation. 
He was asked: “Tell me, did your 
Government send you to India because 
you’re a good man, or because you're 
good propaganda among the colored 
peoples?” 


No matter where Redding went, or 
with whom he talked, or what the 
original subject of conversation, he 
constantly moved in the shadow of 
America’s race prejudice. He was em- 
barrassed at Maharani’s College when 
the presiding Professor told the student 
audience, ““We welcome him because, as 
a member of the repressed Community 
of Negroes in his country, he can carry 
back with him a message of sympathy 
and hope from the free people of India. 
A Communist intellectual implied that 
it was a great pity that Mr. Redding 
could not say what he meant, nor voice 
what must be his personal opinions, and 
querried, “It is that you are handsomely 
paid, isn’t it?” The traveler wanted to 
smash his face for this blackening in- 
sinuation.” (pp. 128-29). Through his 
own admission of depression and fail- 


ure (pp. 41, 54, 47), his efforts being 
“turned into a fiasco” (p. 40), of feeling 
stupid (p. 60), and repeatedly being 











on the defensive (p. 45), he personally 
failed to deliver to his audiences of 
students, professors, lawyers, authors, 
business men, and craftmen a convinc- 
ing message on democracy in America. 


No sensitive social scientist living 
in the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury wishing to dispel nineteenth cen- 
tury concepts of imperialism, overlord- 
ship and master-servant relationships 
traveling in a country completely inde- 
pendent and liberated from western 
dominion would repeatedly and delib- 
erately use the offensive adjective “‘na- 
tive’ to refer to “native quarter” (pp. 
34, 40, 151, 253) “native Governor- 
General of India”. (p. 133), “native 
journalists”, (p. 252), “native em- 
ployees” and “native bosses” (p. 256), 
“native language press” (p. 159), 
“Christian natives” (p. 155), and “‘na- 
tive Catholics” (p. 229). Apparently, 
Redding was incapable of viewing India 
except through western 
How can we expect improvement in 
inter-cultural relations when an edu- 
cator and writer refers to a college 
(Vidyasaker) as “a rabbit warren of 
crumbling, musty buildings in the 
densest, poorest native quarter of Cal- 
cutta,” (p. 259) or to a naked sadhu 
as a charlatan? (p. 163). 


Everywhere Redding found in In- 
dian consciousness that “The United 
States was the country and the people 
isolated by gross faults, stewing alone 
in the unthinkable sins of materialism, 
imperialist ambitions, war mongering, 
political corruption, spiritual and cul- 
tural poverty, racial discrimination and 
injustice,” (p. 47). “India’s intellectu- 
als professed to see American foreign- 
aid programs, both public and private, 
as subterfuges masking some pernicious 
plan of cultural and political conquest. 
Even those intellectuals who were emo- 
tionally oriented to the West seemed to 
believe that American capitalism, un- 
like Soviet industrialism, had exploita- 
tion as its means and mass subjugation 
as its end.” (p. 186). “The materialism 
of your country is the pollution of her 


soul.” (p. 163). Dr. Redding reports 
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“a more repelling catalogue of faults 
was hard to imagine.” 


The cultural ambassador was as- 
signed too much to do too long without 
a vacation break under difficult and try- 
ing circumstances which led him to 
handle experiences emotionally. (p. 
214). On one occasion he and two 
American consulate officials were greet- 
ed with “Americans go home! Amer- 
icans go home!” And they fled “along 
a maze of dark corridors, down some 
dark and narrow stairs into a court- 
yard” and finally to safety. (p. 263). 
Mr. Redding’s extremely sensitive, im- 
patient temper was unequal to an as- 
signment that required the patience of 
Job and the hide of an elephant. He 
carried with him all his ‘man-years’ 
doubts, impatience and cynicism” (p. 
162) and admitted at times he was un- 
just because hundreds of Indians had 
been unjust to him by seeing “the 
most baleful and degrading aspects of 
race relations as the entire sum of my 
condition in the American social order.” 


(p. 181). 


This brilliant official visitor to India 
failed to carry with him the intellectual 
flexibility and spiritual diversity char- 
acteristic of several unofficial American 
Negro visitors to that country. Mr. 
Redding apparently missed the true 
excitement and stimulation of India. In- 
stead, he emphasized the discomfort 
of over-night travel, the squalor, dust, 
“mud over his ankles” and the “stench 
of burning cattle dung’—the feeling 
of being dragged through the mire 
physically and figuratively. As an es- 
cape from this, whenever possible, he 
made haste to join Americans only 
with whom he felt completely relaxed 
physically and emotionally. (pp. 95, 
167, 236). However, Indian acquaint- 
ances of white Americans in the consu- 
lates believed that they were playing 
a role of social commaraderie with 
Redding simply for propaganda pur- 
poses. 

India is so vast, the people and 


conditions so diversified, the extremes 
so great, that practically anything one 
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says or writes about the land is true. 
This reviewer does not doubt the vera- 
city of Saunders Redding, but the 
tragedy of his book is in what he has 
selected to report. Agonizing over Com- 
munism in India, he missed the fascina- 
tion of its idealism. He was stymied by 
what he considered “an absence of in- 
tellectual focus, a tendency to escape 
from the narrowly specific to the ab- 
stract general.” (p. 130). He was con- 
vinced that in spite of the Indians’ 
“lively sense of history” they have “no 
awareness of the workings of social 
change, or even perhaps of social 
change itself.” (p. 167). 


No one with a political conscience 
will deny that a radical change is trans- 
forming the face of Asia and Asians 
are certainly aware of this change. Indi- 
ans are not only tearing down, they 
are building a new way of life, a way 
that might not do for other lands, but 
one better than the old and better, too, 
than that of the Communists. Saunders 
Redding failed to realize that here was 
a vast new world to investigate and 


explore, new truths to be discovered 
from which he could garner material 
for a dozen books. 


An American in India, dismaying 
as it is because of the events with 
which it deals, does possess real merit 
in the narration. Few if any recent 
American visitors in India have ob- 
served Communism and its relation to 
ethnocentrism with more perception or 
set down their inner personal thoughts 
with such clarity. Within the pages is 
an excellent statement of the meaning 
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of neutralism, how a neutralist con- 
fronts communist purges and reacts to 
communist conquests and the distinc- 
tion between neutrality, which is a na- 
tional state policy, and neutralism, 
which is an intellectual attitude. This, 
however, did not emanate from Red- 
ding but from the incisive, analytical 
mind of R. K. Kadar, a Tamil writer on 
the subject. (p. 60). 


Mr. Redding’s report would be more 
intelligible to the average reader if it 
contained at least two dates—those of 
the author’s arrival and departure from 
India—a map of the country with his 
tour traced thereon, and a one page 
glossary of Indian terms, like “jama- 
dars,’ ‘Panchayats,’ ‘“archays,” etc., 
tossed about by Redding without de- 
fining. 


Since Saunders Redding was en- 
gaged by the State Department to in- 
terpret American democracy to In- 
dians and thereby improve cultural re- 
lations, we are forced to conclude that 
his mission was not only a dismal and 
appalling failure but that American 
prestige in India actually suffered im- 
pairment from his visit. 


Merze Tate 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


Note: Dr. Merze Tate was a 1950- 
1951 Fulbright Professor in India and 
travelled over much of the same terri- 
tory and lectured in many of the col- 
leges and universities visited by Dr. 


Redding. 
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Section A: The Status of Debate in The Negro College’ 


Joun W. Parker 


Chairman, Department of English, Fayetteville State Teachers College, 


Fayetteville, North Carolina 


H ISTORICALLY, THERE Have TENpD- 
ED To BE Two CoLLEGES ON 
Every AMERICAN COLLEGE Campus. 
One of these is composed of librar- 
ies and budgets and professors who 
“offer courses” and award grades when 
the courses are concluded; the other is 
made up of a growing assortment of 
extra-class activities’ which traditional- 
ly have maintained their existence out- 
side the classroom and beyond the limits 
of college requirements, but which more 
recently under the impact of the or- 
ganismic concept of education have be- 
come part and parcel of the total col- 
lege curriculum. Some present-day edu- 
cators think only in terms of curriculum 
activities or services. Even to the 
average sophomore as to faculty per- 
sonnel who conceive of the college 
campus as a laboratory of democratic 
living, each of the two colleges imple- 
ments the other and each has a definite 
place in the process of developing 
scholars and citizens for movement in 
a democratic society. 


*The writer expresses here his sincere 
thanks to the directors of debate in the 
several Negro colleges who went to the 
trouble to complete and to return the ques- 
tionnaires that were sent to them. It has 
been their interest and their cooperation that 
has greatly enriched the present investi- 
gation. 

*The term “extra-class activities” as op- 
posed to “extra-curricular activities” en- 
joys vogue in academic circles and has been 
employed throughout the present study. 
Currently, the “broad concept” of the curric- 
ulum includes activities in and out of the 


classroom to which the institution gives 


sanction. 
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Historical Background 


College debate* in one form or an- 
other is one of a long string of non- 
athletic, extra-class activities that can 
boast of a colorful history on the Amer- 
ican college campus. Always more for- 
mal, more highly organized, and more 
inclined toward sheer entertainment 
than British debate, it has neverthe- 
less drawn heavily upon British and 
European antecedents. It had its gen- 
esis in the nine Colonial Chartered Col- 
leges* in America, and for a time was 
conditioned by four academic exercises 
which shaped and in turn were shaped 
by the character and the direction of 
American higher education. 


First in order came the syllogistic 
disputation with its emphasis upon for- 
mal logic as a method of proof, Latin 
as a medium of expression, the pre- 
scribed curriculum as a source of sub- 
ject matter, and the Bible, as a stand- 
ard of truth. In character, the topics 
for discussion were predominently re- 
ligious and as a rule over theoretical. 
The gradual disappearance of the syl- 
logistic exercise marked the advent of 
the forensic disputation in the class- 


*The term college debate as construed in 
this study refers to debate between insti- 
tutions of higher learning and is popularily 
known as “intercollegiate debate”. 

‘The list of Colonial Chartered Colleges 
in America includes Harvard, William and 
Mary, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Brown, Rutgers and Dartmouth. See 
David Potter, Debating in the Colonial 
Chartered Colleges, New York: Bureau of 
Publication, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contribution to Education No. 
899, 1944, preface, p. 9 
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room and at the commencement exhibi- 
tions.” Because of its freedom from 
scholastic subleties of language and its 
use of the vernacular in lieu of Latin, 
it gained considerable vogue for a time, 
but passed out of existence during the 
early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The rise and unprecedented 
growth of the literary and debating 
societies were among several influences 
responsible for the decline of the foren- 
sic disputation. Usually with the sup- 
port of the faculty, the literary socie- 
ties flourished for social as well as for 
literary reasons.” 


Subsequently, however, inter-col- 
legiate debate conducted under rather 
rigid formalities replaced the activities 
of the literary and debate societies. The 
debate between Harvard University 
and Yale University held at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts on January 14, 1892, 
marks the inception of inter-collegiate 
debate in the American college.’ Rec- 
ognizing both its social and its educa- 
tional significance scores of colleges in- 
itiated it with the result that in a 
short time college debate became one 
of the most colorful and most popular 
of the non-athletic extra-class activities. 
Begun in 1909 by the contest® between 
Atlanta Baptist College (Now More- 
house College) and Talladega Col- 
lege, debate in the Negro college took 
root quickly and sprang up full grown 
almost overnight. For approximately 
three decades, it held its own as an in- 
tellectual campus activity. In his survey 
of extra-curricular activities, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Martin of Langston University 
found in 1939 that debate and dra- 
matics were ranked as the most pop- 
ular of the non-athletic, extra-class ac- 
tivities in the Negro college.’ But what 





"Tbid. p. 3ff. 

*Ibid., p. 67. 

"Tbid., p. 97. 

SBenjamin G. Brawley, A History of 
Morehouse College, Atlanta: The Atlanta 
Baptist College Press, 1917, p. 126. 

*William H. Martin, “Extra-Curricular 
Activities in the Negro College”, National 


Educational Outlook Among Negroes, 2:7, 
Ap 1939, 
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of debate in the Negro college after the 
passing of more than a half century? 
What influences on and off the campus 
have tended to determine its character 
and direction? What new fangles have 
made their appearance? To what ex- 
tent has it been able to stem the tide 
of competition that characterizes the 
present-day Negro college campus? 


The Problem and Sources of Data 


The problem from which the present 
investigation stems is that of determin- 
ing the present status of debate in the 
Negro college and of arriving at a 
definition of the situation that accounts 
for the changes that have characterized 
its existence during the past decade or 
so. Or, more specifically, the task was 
to inquire into the status of college de- 
bate from the standpoint of (1) recent 
innovations in debate procedure; (2) 
the impact of tournament debate; (3) 
the question of decline in college de- 
bate; and (4) current efforts at revival. 
Since from its inception to the present, 
college debate has been conceived now 
as a legitimate form of education, now 
as an ally to it, recent changes in its 
character may imply corresponding 
changes in the program and outlook of 
higher institutions themselves in a 
period of experimentation and of edu- 
cational awakening. 


It must be admitted at the outset that 
this study is limited in,scope. It was 
not possible to investigate such vital 
aspects of the topic as the extent of 
extra-class activities on the Negro col- 
lege campus, the availability and ex- 
tent of the debate budgets, the reten- 
tion of courses in argumentation and 
debate, the attitude of debate directors 
toward the debate tournament idea, and 
their own background of training for 
and participation in inter-class and in- 
ter-collegiate debate. The attempt has 
been rather to examine what the writer 
has conceived as significant aspects of 
a many-sided problem. 


The data upon which the present 
study is based were secured by means 
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of the questionnaire method, wide read- 
ing of books, periodical literature and 
previous studies on the topic, a series 
of personal letters, and by a limited 
number of interviews with debate di- 
rectors. Questionnaires were directed 
to sixty institutions known to be offer- 
ing courses at the college level. In 
most cases, they were sent to directors 
of debate, but in a few instances of 
uncertainty, they were forwarded to the 
dean of the college. Replies sufficient- 
ly complete to be employed in this study 
were received from twenty-eight senior 
colleges and from one institution at the 
university level, even though six of this 
number conducted no debates during 
the ten-year period under considera- 
tion. Five colleges returned question- 
naires that were not sufficiently com- 
plete to be of use in the present in- 
vestigation ; two sent questionnaires that 
arrived too late to be counted in; ten 
indicated by letter that they no longer 
participate in college debate; and four- 
teen made no reply whatsoever to the 
questionnaire sent to them. 


Of the 29 complete replies received 
13 or 45 per cent of them came from 
church-related colleges, 15 or 52 per 
cent from state-supported schools, and 
one from an institution that is sup- 
ported by the Federal government. It 
develops, then, that replies, on time 
or late, complete or otherwise, were 
received from 46 or 73 per cent of the 
sixty schools originally invited to par- 
ticipate in this study. Effort was made 
to offset the alleged unreliability of the 
questionnaire procedure by means of 
personal letters to and interviews with 
some of the directors of debate who 
returned completed questionnaires. 
Likewise, a considerable amount of in- 
formation was secured from books, peri- 
odicals, government documents, and 
previous studies of the problem includ- 
ing one master’s essay and one doctoral 
dissertation. 


Recent Innovations in Debate 
Procedure 


Since its inception in 1909, inter- 
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collegiate debate in the Negro college 
moved with a fairly even keel for ap- 
proximately three decades. Each school 
was wont to floor two-man teams (some- 
times there were three main speakers) 
with an alternate for each who spoke 
only in the event he was suddenly 
drafted to replace one of the main 
speakers. The main speeches, in most 
instances not learned from memory, 
were approximately fifteen minutes in 
length and each of the two rebuttals 
ran to five minutes. Traditionally, a 
team of three judges gave the decision 
and announced the winner, but no one 
of them was expected to analyze the 
arguments presented in the contest, or 
to point out the weaknesses of individ- 
ual debaters. 


As a stimulus for these inter-col- 
legiate debate contests which normally 
came off in the spring, a Freshman- 
Sophomore debate was conducted dur- 
ing the fall session. Debating socie- 
ties with limited faculty supervision 
were found on nearly every Negro col- 
lege campus; they stood out in sharp 
contrast to the British University 
Unions which have long been “operated 
by students without faculty advice or 
supervision and which usually contain 
a dining hall, a snack bar, library, 
game room, lounge and often a bar.’” 
The schools over the country were held 
together by a number of debate leagues 
similar to the once-famous Pentagonal 
Debate League (Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity, Morehouse College, Talladega 
College, Knoxville College and Shaw 
University). 


Beginning around the Thirties, how- 
ever, signs of change became evident. 
Some directors of forensic programs in- 
sisted that the “decision element” in 
college debate placed undue emphasis 
upon the matter of winning, as opposed 
to debate’s only excuse for being—the 
personal development of the partici- 
pants. With respect to this conten- 


*Norman J. Temple and Edward P. Dunn, 
“British Debating is Parliamentary”, The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, 34:50, F 1948. 
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tion, Dr. Magdalene Kramer, Chairman 
of the Department of the Teaching of 
Speech and Drama at Teachers College, 
Columbia University has this to say: 


One of the reasons, in my estima- 
tion, that debate has lost ground 
within the last few years is the 
method by which it has been con- 
ducted. Debate in itself is a very 
worthwhile educational activity. It 
is only when people strive to win 
by any means whatsoever that the 
evil creeps in.” 


And Lowell B. Fisher, formerly Chair- 
man of the North Central Association’s 
Forensic Contest Committee, takes a 
similar stand. He insists that 


Forensic activities will attain their 
greatest value when both partici- 
pants and teachers ask first, “How 
can I improve?”, not “Who won?’™ 

On the other hand, H. P. Constans is 
convinced that “competitive debating is 
a good thing when it is conducted on 
a high plane.” 


Increasingly, the traditional three 
judges have given way to one expert 
judge who sometimes reports not the 
“winning team”, but the team that had 
done the “‘most effective debating,” and 
proceeds to analyze each speech pre- 
sented in the debate. Subsequently, 
there appeared the audience-decision 
and the non-decision varieties which 
were followed by the Oxford, the Ore- 
gon and the Mixed-Panel Style debate. 
And in response to those who proposed 
discussion as a logical substitute for 
debate, Henry Lee Ewbank’s penetrat- 
ing reply is cited. “Discussion and 
debate are not alternative methods; 
each has its place in the process of 


“This information was secured through 


a personal letter from Dr. Magdalene 
Kramer as of November 9, 1949. 
Lowell B. Fisher, “A Program of 


Speech”, The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
37 :358, O 1951. 


“HT. P. Constans, “The Role of Inter- 
collegiate Debate Tournaments in the Post- 


War Period”, The Southern Speech Journal, 
15:40, S 1949. 
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analyzing a problem and of finding a 
solution; we need not therefore reject 
the one to advocate the other.”” Mean- 
while, during the dark years of World 
War II, hundreds of forums” under 
school and community sponsorship set 
about to close the gap occasioned by 
an economy geared to the winning of 
the war. 


The English debators, I. S. Lloyd of 
King’s College and W. H. Richmond 
of Trinity College, made a post-war 
debate tour in this country in 1947 and 
engaged in debate with teams repre- 
senting an assortment of American col- 
leges and universities. In their analysis 
of the American debate pattern, they 
point out 


The sincerity rather than the 
novelty of argument, the rather 
heavy collar and lead with which 
humor was chained in formal de- 
bate, a somewhat naive faith in the 
sheer numerical weight of argument 
rather than its intrinsic value, and, 
in strange contrast, a refreshing 
ability to find, develop, and stick to 
one really good point—to break 
through the weakest points in the 
enemy’s line of defense, coupled 
with the ability to fully, exploit the 
break-through.” 


One significant influence upon the 
liberalizing of American debate was 
the advent in 1922 of British-American 
debates” which made little headway on 
the Negro college campus prior to 1930, 
but which were employed in increasing 
numbers following that date. Com- 
menting upon the impact of British- 
American debate upon American debate 


I bid., 197. 

¥’Choosing Our Way: A Study of Amer- 
ica’s Forums, United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 


1937, (Misc. No. 1), 1. 

"T, S. Lloyd and W. H. Richmond, “The 
1947 Cambridge Union Tour”, The Quarter- 
ly Journal of Speech, 34:46, F 1948. 

John W. Parker, “Current Debate Prac- 
tices in Thirty Negro Colleges”, Journal of 
Negro Education, 9:36, Ja 1940. 
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contests, the noted instructor of speech 
at the University of Iowa, Dr. A. Craig 
Baird, says: 

The numerous visits of these de- 
baters to America since 1922 have 
undoubtedly influenced the trend of 
debating in American schools and 
colleges. A greater degree of in- 
formality has resulted—whether 
for good or ill remains to be deter- 
mined. 


It is significant to remember that the 
brilliant British debater is elevated to 
a position of popularity and prestige 
usually reserved in the United States 
for the athlete. 


The Debate Tournament 


Perhaps the newest venture in the 
area of American forensics is the debate 
tournament which in some instances is 
but one segment of a many-sided foren- 
sic contest. It is an outgrowth of 
necessity imposed by the rigidities of 
the depression Thirties, a period which 
saw many debate budgets go with the 
wind. And as result of ever-increasing 
financial retrenchments, debate direc- 
tors found themselves unable to spon- 
sor debates in far-flung sections of the 
country as hitherto they had done. The 
advent of the debate tournament of- 
fered something of a solution. Through 
it, a variety of near-by schools were 
able to conduct a goodly number of de- 
bate contests in a short time and there- 
by to enjoy contacts and friendships 
far beyond those previously exper- 
ienced.” 


Alfred L. Edwards, Director of De- 
bate at Southern University, found also 
that the tournament procedure was one 
means of off-setting monotony on a 
small campus where the same partici- 
pants presented essentially the same 


*A. Craig Baird, Public Discussion and 
Debate, (Revised Edition). New York: Ginn 
and Company, 1937, p. 136. 

Wayne C. Ewbank, “A View of the For- 
ensic Situation”, Southern Speech Journal, 
14:109, S 1948. 


“This information was contained 
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speeches over and over again. Said he: 


When debating was renewed at 
Southern University, the activities 
were scheduled in the latter part of 
the spring semester. As a result of 
this, we were scheduling a debate on 
the campus every week; then too, 
we were arguing the same side of 
the same question. It became appar- 
ent that our limited audience was 
tired of hearing the same argument 
week after week. We decided to cor- 
rect this short-coming by bringing 
all the teams to the campus at the 
same time in the form of a tourna- 
ment.” 


Furthermore, many debate tourna- 
ments offer a variety of individual 
speaking contests, such as oratory, 
after - dinner speaking, extempore 
speaking, radio speaking, and interpre- 
tation. Thus the debater has an excel- 
lent opportunity to participate in types 
of speaking other than debate.” 


In recent years, debate and forensic 
tournaments have multiplied. The na- 
tional Forensic Calendar for the school 
year 1953-1954, for example, lists a 
total of 114 (two were indicated as 
temporary) debate and forensic tour- 
naments in American colleges and uni- 
versities. Found in every section of the 
country, they began in October and ex- 
tended to May. Until 1947 when the 
United States Military Academy began 
the practice of holding the West Point 
National Invitational Debate Tour- 
nament, the only national tournaments 
had been those restricted to certain 
forensic fraternity groups. The West 
Point Tournament is open to any col- 
lege or university nominated or other- 
wise selected to attend, regardless of 
location, size, or fraternity affiliation.” 


in a 
questionnaire returned by Alfred L. Ed- 
wards of Southern University as of April 
18, 1948. 

=™Ewbank, op. cit., pp. 109-110. 

“Jack M. Carter, A Survey and Analy- 
sis of the Methods and Philosophies of 
Selected Directors of Inter-Collegiate Tour- 
nament Debating, (M. A. Thesis), Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1953, p. 56. 











The extent to which Negro colleges 
hold membership in sectional and na- 
tional debate tournaments and partici- 
pate in the debates and other speech 
contests they sponsor is not known. 
Colonel James G. Holland, Jr., Officer 
in-Charge of the West Point Debate 
Council and Forum remarked in 19538: 
“According to our records Howard Uni- 
versity is the only Negro college that 
has participated in the West Point 
Debate Tournament. However, every 
year we have had several Negro de- 
baters from various schools throughout 
the country.”” By winning the nod at 
the West Point Regional Debate Tour- 
nament, the Howard University debat- 
ers, coached by Dr. Osborn T. Small- 
wood of the Howard University De- 
partment of English, won the distinc- 
tion of representing West Point Dis- 
trict VII (New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia) 
at the West Point National Debate 
Tournament held at West Point, New 
York, April 21-24, 1954. 


The growing de-emphasis in college 
circles upon the racial angle, has led a 
number of directors of debate in Negro 
colleges to try their wings in sectional 
and national debate competition. Al- 
ready a number of them engage in in- 
terracial debate on an individual basis. 
A strong college in Maryland suggested 
that 90 per cent of her debates in 1954 
were interracial. Dr. Nick Aaron Ford, 
Chairman of the Department of Eng- 
lish at Morgan State College, takes 
the position that “interracial debate has 
given new life to debating in the Negro 
college. Competition among Negro col- 
leges has not been keen and enthusiastic 
enough to keep debating alive.’” 


In itself, however, the debate tour- 
nament is beset with serious problems. 


*This information was contained in a 
letter from Lieutenant Colonel James G. 
a Jr., under the date of October, 28, 

*These data taken from a personal letter 
ier by Dr. Nick Aaron Ford as of June 

; 4. 
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Its critics point out that too many de- 
bates are crammed into a single even- 
ing; they frown upon the absence of a 
real audience; they dislike the employ- 
ment of the same proposition national- 
ly; and they are disturbed over the 
rapidity with which everything moves 
inevitably to the awarding of trophies 
and the declaring of champions.” Cer- 
tainly, Jack Carter sounds a discordant 
note when he charges that “the recent 
development in this country of new 
tournaments of national scope would 
seem to give greater emphasis than ever 
before to the ‘winning of champion- 
ships’ as an end of debate training. This 
development has therefore stimulated 
discussion as to the place of tournament 
debatin ing in the college forensic pro- 
gram.” Moreover, it appears signifi- 
cant that in his splendid investigation, 
“A Survey of College Forensics”, T. B. 
Fest did not recommend tournament 
debating as a means of improving de- 
bate in the American college.” 


The Decline in College Debate 


Any analysis of the status of debate 
in the Negro college during the decade 
1944-1953 discloses a spotty picture. 
Years of plenty followed closely upon 
the heels of years of scarcity in one 
instance, while a situation essentially 
the opposite obtained in another. The 
range of inter-collegiate debates during 
this ten-year period extended from a 
total of 47 in 1944 to 263 in 1958, Dur- 
ing the war years and their immediate 
aftermath, 1944 through 1947, debate 
contests never exceeded 47 for all the 
29 educational institutions—less than 
two a year per school—, but during the 
five-year stretch, 1949-1953, they were 
stepped up almost progressively from 
107 in 1949 to 263 in 1953. 


The import of these figures changes, 
however, with the disclosure that only 
6 (five colleges and one university) or 


*Ewbank, op. cit., p. 109. 

*Carter, op. cit., p. 15. 

ST, 'B. Fest, “A Survey of College For- 
ensics”, Quarterly Journal of Speech, 34: 
169, Ap 1948, 
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21 per cent of the institutions partici- 
pating in this study accounted for 802 
or 62 per cent of the ten-year total of 
the 1,314 intercollegiate debate contests 
conducted. Likewise, significance may 
attach to the fact that one of these six 
colleges which is located in Louisiana 
dropped from 14 contests in 1953 to 12 
in 1954; another situated in the District 
of Columbia fell from 104 in 1953 to 80 
in 1954; and one in Arkansas which 
boasted 30 forensic performances in 
1953 conducted none in 1954. 


Nor did the number of debate con- 
tests from college to college approach 
consistency. As a matter of fact, only 
5 or 17 per cent of the 29 institutions 
concerned here staged at least one in- 
tercollegiate debate during each of the 
ten years, 1944-1953; several others 
saw forensic contests fluctuate; six lost 
ground; and ten staged no perfor- 
mances at all. Put succinctly, while the 
total number of intercollegiate debates 
conducted was considerably increased, 
the “spread” was limited to a mere 
handful of colleges each of which swell- 
ed its total mainly by participation in 
debate tournaments. 


And along with the virtual disap- 
pearance of the once-traditional Fresh- 
man-Sophomore debates has gone a 
marked decline in the number of Negro 
colleges holding membership in debate 
leagues such as the Tri-state Debate 
League (Virginia State College, South 
Carolina State College and the North 
Carolina Agricultural and Technical 
College) which was organized at South 
Carolina State College in 1918. Only 
9 or 37 per cent of the 29 colleges in- 
volved in the present investigation re- 
ported memberships in debate leagues. 
The Intercollegiate Forensic League or- 
ganized in 1946 (Winston-Salem 
Teachers College, Fayetteville State 
Teachers College, and Elizabeth City 
State Teachers) fell through after one 
year. Moreover, during the school year 
1945-46, with Lucius Gipson as Temp- 
orary National President and J. E. 
Andrews as Temporary Vice President, 


Gamma Delta Sigma, a debating fra- 
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ternity designed to be national in scope 
made its appearance at Albany State 
College, Albany, Georgia. The purpose 
of the organization according to the 
temporary constitution was “to en- 
courage and to sponsor intercollegiate 
debate of the highest type,” but inter- 
est and enthusiasm were not forthcom- 
ing and Gamma Delta Sigma, still in 
its formative stage, passed quietly out 
of existence. And despite the fact that 
the J. Weston Walch Publishers and 
the Mid-West Debate Bureau, both 
publishers of debate materials, report 
that they witnessed “no slump in sales 
since the war,’ it is believed that, all 
things considered, debate in the Negro 
college has lost ground during the past 
decade. 


Some reasons for the decline in total 
effectiveness involve both campus and 
extra-campus forces. Among those most 
frequently cited include the exegencies 
of the war, the multiplication of enter- 
tainment activities, inadequate financial 
support, the impact of the non-decision 
debate, the current emphasis upon dis- 
cussion, television and radio, and the 
want of enthusiasm on the part of de- 
bate directors some of them speech 
teachers who lack the necessary back- 
ground experience in formal debating 
to qualify as effective debate directors. 


Presently, however, a wave of opti- 
mism is afoot and many educators are 
convinced that debate in the Negro col- 
lege has already hit the comeback trail. 
With a ten-year total of 396 debates to 
her credit, (an average of thirty-nine a 
year,—more than twice as many as any 
other institution for Negroes has ac- 
cumulated), Howard University is lead- 
ing the way. Alabama State College, 
Virginia Union University, Arkansas 
State College, The North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical College, 


“The Temporary National Constitution 
of Gamma Delta Sigma ran to four pages. 
The organization was modeled after existing 
nation-wide forensic organizations. 

“Personal letters were received from the 
J. Weston Welch Publishers and the Mid- 
west Publishing Bureau as of October 30, 
1953 and November 5, 1953, respectively. 
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Lincoln University (Pa.), Southern 
University, Morgan State College, and 
Texas-Southern University report con- 
siderable debate activity. And while 
the debate tournament as presently con- 
ceived is regarded as of dubious value, 
the current tendency toward interracial, 
intersectional, and nation-wide debating 
remain hopeful signs. Worthy in itself, 
the relatively-recent debate tourna- 
ment idea calls for the elimination of 
the evils that now threaten its perma- 
nent usefulness. 


Summary and Recommendations 


Today, discussion and debate con- 
tinue a tradition begun yesterday in the 
town meeting, the lyceum and the cha- 
tauqua. And since it is the hope of our 
democracy that in time they will re- 
place the bomber and the tank in the 
settlement of the disputes of civilized 
society, they warrant periodic re-think- 
ing and re-evaluation. The findings 
disclosed in this investigation are (1) 
that the debate between Atlanta Bap- 
tist College (Morehouse College) and 
Talladega College in 1909 initiated the 
debate tradition in the American Negro 
college; (2) that the once-popular de- 
bate leagues have lost ground steadily 
during the past decade; (3) that new 
patterns of debate were introduced in 
Negro colleges around 1930 partially 
as result of the impact of British-Amer- 
ican debate; (4) that the increase in the 
number of debates, 1944-1958, was con- 
fined mainly to six institutions that en- 
gaged heavily in tournament competi- 
tion (5) that interracial debate, wheth- 
er at the individual, sectional or na- 
tional level, has served to stimulate 
debate in the Negro college; (6) that 
Howard University is in the midst of 
the most elaborate debate program to 
be found in Negro institutions; (7) 
that with shortcomings to offset much 
of its total effectiveness, the debate 
tournament as now conceived occupies 
a dubious place in the college debate 


program; (8) and that debate in the 
Negro College has lost ground in “total 
effectiveness” during the past decade, 
the increase in numbers notwithstand- 
ing. 

In the light of the findings which the 
present study discloses, the following 
recommendations appear pertinent: 


1. That debate directors set about 
to revive the debate leagues similar to 
the Pentagonal Debate League of yes- 
terday. 

2. That the “newer debate pat- 
terns” be fully explored as means of 
diversity, and that a variety of debate 
topics be employed in connection with 
them. 


8. That in conventional debate per- 
formances, the “‘contest element” be re- 
tained since criticism has been aimed 
not so much at the scheme itself as 
against the abuse of it. 


4. That increasingly, teams from 
Negro colleges engage in debate at the 
interracial, intersectional, and national 
levels. 


5. That elective courses in debate 
and discussion be retained for pros- 
pective public speakers who may desire 
the training they afford. 


6. That awards for varsity debaters 
be worked out according to a graded 
scale whereby a certificate (amounting 
to a school letter) for the first year, 
academic credit for the second, and a 
gold key for the third year of partici- 
pation. 


7. That varsity debaters be admit- 
ted to the campus Varsity Club on the 
same basis as varsity athletes. 


8. That serious attention be direct- 
ed to the elimination of the shortcom- 
ings of tournament debating. 


9. That more and more humor, wit 
and repartee accompany logic, facts, 
and figures in the American pattern of 
college debate. 





Section B: The Ways Of Racial Art* 





Joun Love tt, Jr. 
Associate Professor of English, Howard University 


Howarp Co-ep was ASKED IF sHE 


HaD Reap any Novexs on Raciau 
Sunszcrs. She answered yes, that she 
had read and liked Strange Fruit. 
She liked it mainly because it dis- 
cussed problems she could understand, 
some of them similar to her own. 
She was next asked: “Would you have 
read Strange Fruit if it hadn’t been 
about Negroes—if for instance it had 
been a Gentile-Jewish conflict or some 
other kind of racial tangle?’ She 
thought a moment and replied that she 
did not think so. It seems that she liked 
Strange Fruit not because it was com- 
pelling art but because it helped to 
make clear the world she lived in. 


She thereby raised in the mind of her 
questioner once again, and perhaps for 
the thousandth time, the problem of 
art within the fenced-off field of sociol- 
ogy. It is an ever-present and a tan- 
talizing problem. Sociology is the 
science of the ways of people in groups; 
art is the representation of the same 
people for another purpose. Art admit- 
tedly must encompass sociology. But 
when sociology encompasses art, then 
the trouble starts. 


Go back to the greatest of sociolog- 
ical successes in American literature— 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Its author clearly 
did not begin with the proposition: I 
wish to write a story of the most in- 
teresting and vital of people; where 
shall I find them? When I do find them, 
how shall I study them, sociologically 
and every other way? And what I dis- 
cover, I shall put down in the manner 
most likely to represent profound and 


*Adele de Leeuw, The Barred Road. New 
York: The MacMillan Company, nad. 


(C. 1954). Pp. 247. 

Charles A. Smythwick, Jr., False Meas- 
ure. New York: The William-Frederick 
Press, 1954. Pp. 285. 
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true and lasting values. In this way, I 
shall entertain and touch the most 
deeply. 


Instead she started with a socio- 
logical proposition. She said: slavery is 
a very bad thing. It debases good 
people, both the slaveholder and the 
enslaved. Within this fenced-off field I 
shall now select some _ slaveholders, 
some overseers (born in the North), 
some auctioneers, some slaves, a few 
free mulattoes, and some sympathizers. 
With these I shall demonstrate my 
proposition. And when people read my 
book, they will determine to wipe this 
bad thing out. 


The most disturbing thing about 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and about any 
book not truly artistic which sways 
people, is that it did a tremendous lot 
of good. It justified itself as a weapon 
of social consciousness. It undoubtedly 
was more popular and became more 
influential the way it was written than 
it ever would have done had it been 
conceived and dedicated as art. Partial 
proof of that is found in the fact that 
when Miss Stowe, its author, turned to 
artistic pursuits in her folk stories of 
New England, she had a hard time 
getting herself widely read. 


These lines of thinking must be kept 
in mind as one reads two new novels 
on the racial question, such as the two 
facing us now—Adele de Leeuw, The 
Barred Road and Charles A. Smyth- 
wick, Jr., False Measure. And one 
other thing must be kept in mind: it is 
not for poor reasons that sociology is 
a science of very direct and practical 
import, and writing and story-telling 
are arts, in import both current and 
eternal. 

Before turning to these stories both 
of which were published within the 
past year, let us bring out one artistic 
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yardstick; the touchstone method. Ra- 
cial stories are nothing new in litera- 
ture, or even in the greatest literature. 
To all intents and purposes, the great 
stories stemming from the Greco-Tro- 
jan conflicts were interracial both as 
to war and as to love. The story of 
Othello, in the literature hundreds of 
years before Shakespeare, was inter- 
racial all down the line. The great 
artists using this material set a stand- 
ard: cut to the heart of the people 
involved, and everything of import- 
ance will develop therefrom. 


How is this standard observed by 
the present writers?. Miss de Leeuw 
seems at least aware of the standard. 
Her story is truly the story of a young 
white high school girl who finds racial 
discrimination barring her road to per- 
fect understanding of her community. 
In previous popular novels for girls 12 
to 16, Miss de Leeuw has heartfully 
represented similar problems faced 
and overcome by girls in their middle 
and late teens. In this novel, she like- 
wise depicts real people engaged by 
genuine conflicts. 


In one sense, therefore, The Barred 
Road is not primarily a racial novel. 
Susan Trowbridge, its heroine, is out- 
raged by overt injustice, only incident- 
ally to her Negro fellow students; her 
technique for fighting this injustice is 
quite similar to her technique for earn- 
ing extra money or winning status by 
singing in the glee club. Susan is all 
girl, with deep American instincts. 


In a more important sense, however, 
it is a racial novel. It will be read 
in the light of the great debate over the 
enforced association of white and Negro 
youth under the impact of the recent 
Supreme Court decision. Because it 
“solves” the problem of the white girl 
through action and community educa- 
tion, it will be looked upon as fiction 
with a contribution to make. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, Mr. 
Smythwick, the Negro author of False 
Measure, seems not aware of the great 


standard at all. Although faint and not 


particularly distinctive, Miss de 
Leeuw’s Negroes are believable and 
plausible; Mr. Smythwick’s not at all. 
Mr. Smythwick seems to think that 
just because people exist in a certain 
way, they are thereby fit subjects for 
fiction exactly as they exist. He is, of 
course, never so wrong. 


He is self-condemned in his preface. 
He says he has felt called upon to write 
a novel about upper middle-class Ne- 
groes because they have been treated 
only in surveys and treatises. He de- 
cries the fact that only depictions of the 
lowest classes of Negroes have been 
taken up by publishers. He is sure that 
stories of these upper class Negroes will 
sell. He therefore writes such a story 
because it is needed. That is bad 
enough. When, however, he calls his 
story a satire, he adds very much to the 
confusion. 

He makes a list of advisers who have 
earned his thanks for their criticism. 
Some one of them should have told him 
that no novel is bought or read or be- 
lieved or loved primarily because it is 
about a certain class of people, but 
only primarily because the people or 
the story is real. Mr. Smythwick’s 
people undoubtedly exist somewhere: 
he probably has their names and tele- 
phone numbers in a memorandum book 
(in spite of his protestation that they 
are entirely the product of his imagi- 
nation). But they are not real people. 
And for that reason, artistically speak- 
ing, they do not exist. 


Coming right down to cases, Mr. 
Smythwick did not write his novel be- 
cause he wanted to depict a new class 
of people. His incidents, his descrip- 
tions, his pseudo-dramatic inferences 
are all testimony to the fact that he has 
another purpose. What Mr. Smythwick 
really wants to do is to prove that 
Negroes at their best are just as good 
as any other flesh-people at their best. 


His characters all have staggering 
charge accounts at Bergdorf Goodman, 
Tailored Woman, Saks Fifth Avenue, 
and Lord and Taylor, and mountains 
of filled clothes boxes to prove it. They 
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all drive gorgeous pink convertibles. 
They all have strings of degrees from 
Harvard and Pennsylvania. His wom- 
en’s club is composed of colored women 
of whom the darkest is a complexion 
corresponding to a little coffee with lots 
of heavy cream. Male and female, they 
have innumerable talents and spend 
money like Niagara Falls spends water. 
In spite of all these grandeurs, they are 
purposeless. All of them together do 
not have an aim in life worthy of a 
dozen of Mr. Smythwick’s 285 pages, 
or of the undoubted care and attention 
and kindness he has bestowed in writ- 
ing down their crazy, mixed-up exploits. 


It is not even necessary to point out 
that upper middle-class Negroes do not 
all teach in junior high schools, work 
in barber shops, and write numbers. Or 
that with all that education they should 
not be saying such things as: “Since 
this is New York City and our group 
is accepted at the best places, we 
should get as far away from common 
niggers as possible. . . .”” What these 
people do, who have no care of the 
struggle and the dream, cannot matter 
in the slightest to the world of living 
men. 


And yet, both Mr. Smythwick and 
Miss de Leeuw are clearly honest 
writers. They both want to depict life 
“as it really is.” That they have been 
defeated by making sociology the pri- 
mary rather than the secondary factor 
is not altogether their fault. Publishers 
and a large body of readers have be- 
guiled them. As for Mr. Smythwick’s 
novel, it is only a tiny drop in a great 
shower of current literature—including 
newspapers and magazines—that on 
behalf of the disinherited imitates the 
worst in the so-called majority race in 
a pitiful effort to insure itself a smid- 
gen of the good. This kind of literature 
admits inferiority by constantly dis- 
playing evidence of flamboyant equality 
(brainy Negroes, Negro millionaires, 
the first Negro bus driver in Kalama- 
zoo, and the like). To match Mr. 


Smythwick’s apologia, Miss de Leeuw 
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is one of those fine missionary souls 
who teaches the lesson: let’s-do-this- 
unpleasant-Negro-thing-the-right-way. 


No doubt, the big reasons our writ- 
ers founder on racial fiction are two: 
(1) the white writers, who can be ob- 
jective, do not know or care enough 
about their subjects to feel through 
them fully; and (2) the Negro writers, 
who know and care, cannot be objec- 
tive; they always begin and end with 
the point they have to prove, which is 
usually that Negroes are people—a 
fact they insist was obvious without 
proof. 


In either case, art has no high place. 
And the benefits of art—the revelation 
and glory of prismatic man, the ever- 
changing but eternal values, the ex- 
altation of the most ordinary-looking 
life—are stunted, or fail to grow at all. 


What is the hope that racial fiction 
may sometime in the future come to 
significance in America? At the moment, 
that hope is the tiniest, tiniest thing. 
First of all, there may have to be a 
spiritual integration of the people. In 
this spiritual integration, the various 
American racial groups will have to 
become aware of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of each race while respecting 
the striking significances of the people 
as a whole and of each person. That 
day seems far away, even in the states 
where education is already “integrat- 
ed,” as they say. And those who be- 
lieve that a certain Supreme Court de- 
cision has brought it close, are indeed 
walkers in the street of delusion. 


And after the people have come to 
such an understanding, or somehow 
else, there must come the artists. In 
America, where escape is the norm 
and political hysteria is the most praise- 
worthy form of escape and everyone 
fears to seize upon the basic problems, 
the artists will have to rise through 
almost an impenetrable barrier. But art 
has won through greater fogs and dark- 
ness than this. And it will, I believe, 


win through this time. 








“ 
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Section C: The Birth Of African Nations» 


Rayrorp W. Logan 
Professor of History, Howard University 


Aan Is IN TRAVAIL, AND THE 
Lazsor 1s Lone anp Harp. Na- 
tions are being born, prematurely ac- 
cording to the Malanists and Strydo- 
mists; with undue delay and agony 
according to some African nationalists. 
Later generations will find an intrigu- 
ing and rewarding field of research in a 
comparative study of the literature on 
the subject. For example, this review- 
er analyzed in the last issue of the 
Journal three books by white authors. 
This article reviews three by Negroes— 
a Nigerian, an American man and an 
American woman. Mr. Meniru, the son 
of a Nigerian textile manufacturer, re- 
ceived his degree of B. Sc. in Mechan- 
ical Engineering from Howard Univer- 
sity, 1951, took graduate work at the 
Lowell (Massachusetts) Textile Insti- 
tute and has worked for some two years 
in the engineering division of Willys- 
Overland, Inc. Richard Wright, one of 
the most powerful novelists of the 
modern era, renounced Communism and 
has been living for a number of years as 
an expatriate in Paris. Miss Thomp- 
son’s excellent autobiography, American 
Daughter (1946), is one of the very 
few perceptive accounts of a colored 
family in the American Mid-West dur- 
ing the twentieth century. She is at 
present editor of Ebony magazine. 


Mr. Meniru’s slim volume presents 
as its major thesis the substitution of 
American capital for British, especially 
in Nigeria. He argues that, since there 
“is no American imperialism in Africa,” 
the United States must “speak out 


_ *G. Udegbunem Meniru, African-Amer- 
tcan Cooperation. Glen Gardner, New Jer- 
sey: Libertarian Press, 1954. Richard 
Wright, Black Power. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1954. Era Bell Thompson, 
Africa, Land of My Fathers. Garden City, 
or York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 


against the chronic European ideas of 
total imperialism” (p. 15). Inasmuch 
as he does not define imperialism, it is 
difficult to evaluate these assertions. If, 
however, imperialism means, as it does 
to most scholarly writers, the con- 
trol—political, economic, miltary and 
cultural—by one country over another, 
neither assertion is valid especially in 
view of the categorics, “no American 
imperialism,” “total [European] im- 
perialism.” It is true that the United 
States holds sovereignty over no Afri- 
can territory. But the political influence 
of the United States in Libya, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Liberia, for example, and in 
the European countries that possess 
African territories can hardly be de- 
nied. Some spokesmen in these Euro- 
pean countries assert that the United 
States has supported self-government 
in parts of Africa, however lukewarmly, 
in order that American capital may 
have more opportunities for invest- 
ment and economic control. One would 
like to know to what extent the policy 
of the State Department on the Union 
of South Africa is influenced by the 
purchase of uranium there and by the 
investments of Bethlehem Steel in 
South-West Africa. The policy of the 
United States on Morocco has not been 
unmindful of American air bases there. 
Many friendly observers are critical of 
American “cultural imperialism’’—mov- 
ies, Coca Cola, sports, slang, language, 
jazz, dress. It is easy to exaggerate the 
expanding American interests and in- 
fluence. But a sober view would suggest 
that “not much American imperialism” 
would be more accurate than “no 
American imperialism.” West Ger- 
mans, according to the New York 
Times, December 5, 1954, (p.1), 
similarly contend that their rapidly ex- 
panding investments in Africa and 
growing commerce with that continent 
indicate no imperialistic aims since Ger- 
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many no longer has African colonies. 
Steps toward self-government, notably 
in the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Sudan, 
Sierra Leone, Uganda and French 
Africa, cast doubt upon the validity of 
Mr. Meniru’s assertion of “the chronic 
European ideas of total imperialism.” 


While the author insists that Ameri- 
can capital would promote the inter- 
ests of the people of Nigeria more than 
has that provided by British firms and 
the British Welfare and Colonial De- 
velopment Corporation, he wisely would 
apply to all foreign capital the condi- 
tions that the Nigerian Council of Min- 
isters has prescribed. Foreign firms 
should seek as much partnership as pos- 
sible with local capital; they should es- 
tablish branches in Nigeria in the same 
way as in sovereign overseas territor- 
ies; they should train and employ Ni- 
gerians in the highest levels of mana- 
gerial and technical skills. He also 
recognizes that the aid extended by the 
Marshall Plan through the colonial 
powers has created the impression of 
“ ‘American imperialism’”’ (p. 91) in 
Africa. He is more enthusiastic about 
President Truman’s Point Four Pro- 
gram although he agrees that it “has 
rightly put the aims and objectives of 
his [President Truman’s] country 
first” (p. 95). Meniru insists that this 
Program should be implemented by 
direct negotiation between the United 
States and Nigeria rather than through 
the United Kingdom. This reviewer has 
little evidence that American govern- 
ment funds will provide the vast 
amount of capital necessary for the 
economic development of the infra- 
structure of Nigeria or other under- 
developed countries. American coopera- 
tion, therefore, will necessarily mean 
largely private capital which is inter- 
ested almost solely in self-liquidating 
projects. Advocates of this cooperation 
would do well to study the era of 
“Dollar Diplomacy” especially in Latin 
America in order to obtain the maxi- 
mum benefits without incurring the 
danger of resultant political meddling 
and control. 


Richard Wright, unlike Meniru, 


urges Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah 
of the Gold Coast in his remarkable 
letter to him at the end of his Black 
Power: “Beware of a Volta Project 
built by foreign money. Build your own 
Volta, and build it out of the sheer 
lives and bodies of your people! With 
but limited outside aid, your people 
can rebuild your society with bare 
hands” (p.349). With due deference for 
the enthusiasm and judgment of Mr. 
Wright, this reviewer must state that 
this admonition is nonsense. The United 
States was built in the nineteenth cen- 
tury in a very large measure by for- 
eign capital and in a considerable de- 
gree by foreign brains and brawn. In- 
dustrialization is much more complex 
and costly today than it was in the 
nineteenth century. Underdeveloped 
areas must face frankly and boldly the 
dilemma: Try to modernize with limited 
outside aid and remain limited partners 
in the family of nations; or seek sub- 
stantial foreign aid with full realization 
of the dangers inherent in such a policy. 
Wright emphasizes these dangers as 
follows in his letter to Nkrumah: “You 
might, by borrowing money from the 
West, industrialize your people in a 
cash-and-carry system, but, in doing 
so, you will be but lifting them from 
tribal to industrial slavery, for tied to 
Western money is Western control, 
Western ideas. . . . Kwame, there is 
nothing on earth more afraid than a 
million dollars; and, if a million dol- 
lars means fear, a billion dollars is the 
quintessence of panic. .. .” (p. 346). 


At the same time that the author 
inveighs against industrialization 
through foreign capital, he admonishes 
the Prime Minister of the Gold Coast: 
“AFRICAN LIFE MUST BE MILI- 
TARIZED! . : . not for war, but for 
peace; not for destruction, but for 
service; not for aggression, but for pro- 
duction; not for despotism, but to free 
minds from mumbo-jumbo.” He hast- 
ens to add that he is not speaking of 
a military dictatorship, of guns or 
secret police. He is speaking rather of 
a “temporary discipline that will unite 
the nation, sweep out the tribal cob- 
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webs, and place the feet of the masses 
upon a basis of reality” (p. 347). It 
is regrettable that Wright does not ex- 
plain more in detail the form that this 
militarization should take. Apparently 
he advocates what amounts to a nation- 
wide system of temporary compulsory 
labor under civilian commissars. One is 
constrained to ask what the role of 
trade unions would be and what ques- 
tions would be raised when the Gold 
Coast would apply for membership in 
the International Labor Organization. 


This nation-wide system of tempor- 
ary compulsory labor would be all the 
more frightening because of the av- 
thor’s reaction to the oath taken by 
some women officials. Paraphrasing 
from memory, since Nkrumah would 
not permit him to keep a copy of the 
written oath, he recalled it as follows: 
““T pledge with all my life my support 
to the Convention People’s Party, and 
to my Leader, Kwame Nkrumah; I 
swear to follow my Leader’s guidance, 
to execute faithfully his commands, to 
resist with all my power all imperialist 
attempts to disrupt our ranks, to strive 
with all my heart to rebuild our lost na- 
tion, Ghana, so help me God!” 
(p. 60). Wright was “thunderstruck.” 
But he reflected that “this oath seemed 
logical to them, for the swearing of 
oaths was a common feature of their 
rituals. And, in a society ruled by 
chiefs decked out in gold and silks, 
what symbol other than that of a living 
man, a man whom they could see, hear, 
speak to, check upon his actions— 
what symbol other than a living one 
could make them feel that their oath 
was binding . . .?” (pp. 60-61). 


On another occasion Wright saw a 
crowd of 30,000 pledge their loyalty 
to the Leader. Wright realized that 
“sprawling over this vast continent 
were millions of other black people just 
as eager, as submissive, as trusting, who 
wanted to hold up their hands and 
pledge their loyalty to a leader—eager 
to die, if need be, for their redemption, 
their justification in the eyes of the 
world” (p. 79). The author concluded 
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that this loyalty to Nkrumah was not 
Communism, but a mixture of tribal an- 
cestor worship, Protestantism, Cathol- 
icism and “the quintessence of pas- 
sion” (p. 91). He suspected that 
“Nkrumah himself was but an agent 
provacateur to the emotions of millions 
—emotions which even he did not quite 
grasp or understand in all of their 
ramifications. ...” (p. 91). Whether 
Wright fully grasped the meaning of 
tribal rites, mumbo-jumbo and human 
sacrifice which he describes at consider- 
able length, this reviewer is not com- 
petent to say. But however “gummy” 
(p. 344) tribalism may be, it would 
appear that militarization founded upon 
the exploitation of age-old emotional- 
ism, the fusion of tribalism with modern 
politics (p. 59) and allegiance to a 
Fuehrer concept is a dangerous pre- 
scription for Africans in the second 
half of the twentieth century. The anat- 
omy of Black Power in the Gold Coast 
would win more friends if it revealed 
greater evidence of intelligent parti- 
cipation by the people in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. Otherwise, 
the incipient vogue of emphasis on the 
“Evils of Nationalism,” as applied spe- 
cifically to self-government in Africa, 
may win many adherents from among 
those who have been supporters of self- 
government. 


Both Wright and Miss Thompson 
endeavored to find a real feeling of 
kinship with inhabitants of what the 
latter calls “Land of my Fathers.” But 
Wright was forced to conclude: “I was 
black and they were black, but my 
blackness did not help me... . I’m of 
African descent and I’m in the midst 
of Africans,, yet I cannot tell what 
they are thinking and feeling” (pp. 
127, 187). Wright is “black” in the 
generic sense of being of African des- 
cent. The reviewer wonders, as a re- 
sult of his trip to West Africa in the 
summer of 1953, whether Africans look 
with suspicion upon non-African Ne- 
groes who are not “echte” Africans, 
i. e., black. Miss Thompson closes her 
book with the reflection: “Africans are 
my brothers, for we are of one race. 
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But Africa, the land of my fathers, 
is not my home. I am an American—an 
American by nationality, a citizen of 
the United States by birth. I owe my 
loyalty and allegiance to but one flag. 
I have but one country” (p. 281). 


This is not to say that Mr. Wright 
and Miss Thompson are uninterested in 
the role that American Negroes should 
play in the future development of Af- 
rica South of the Sahara. On the con- 
trary, Wright, in a speech to a large 
audience in West End Arena, Accra, 
declared: “ ‘In terms of common heri- 
tage of suffering and hunger, your 
heart and mine beat as one’”’ (p. 77). 
Miss Thompson consistently reveals 
her efforts to establish a sympathetic 
and understanding rapport with Afri- 
cans. The fact that she failed to do so 
is not her fault. 


Miss Thompson’s fascinating account 
of her travels may eventually merit in- 
clusion in a volume similar to Allan 
Nevins’s American Social History Re- 
corded by British Travellers. One must 
first admire the courage of a colored wo- 
man who ventured into countries where 
a dark skin, she well knew, would sub- 
ject her to indecent discrimination. Her 
Odyssey would have been more valuable 
if it had taken her into French Africa 
South of the Sahara in addition to her 
brief visit to Brazzaville. Beginning 
with Liberia, she went down the coast 
to the Gold Coast and Nigeria, the Bel- 
gian Congo, across to Ruanda-Urundi, 
South to the two Rhodesias and Johan- 
nesburg, up to Mozambique, Tangan- 
yika, Zanzibar, Kenya, Uganda, Ethio- 
pia, Eritrea and Egypt. Her observa- 
tions about West Africa, including her 
evaluations of President Tubman and 
Prime Minister Nkrumah, reenforce 
those of other recent travellers. Her 
conclusions about “Enlightened Pater- 
nalism” in the Belgian Congo are sound, 
revealing the higher literacy rate and 
the less rigid color bar in industry but 
also the discrimination on the upper 
levels, the general pattern of segre- 
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gation, the denial of the right to vote to 
both Europeans and Africans. 


Her real troubles began when she 
journeyed through the two Rhodesias 
where segregation is almost as rigid as 
in the Union of South Africa. Her ex- 
periences in Johannesburg, while shock- 
ing, will surprise few readers. But her 
disillusionment in the “Promised Land,” 
Mozambique, is a major contribution 
to the very limited knowledge available 
about Portuguese Africa. In Zanzibar, a 
British Protectorate, she found that as 
an “American Negress’” she was a pro- 
hibited immigrant. Thanks to the Amer- 
ican Public Affairs Officer in Nairobi, 
Kenya was much less harrowing than 
she had expected. 


Despite the facts that 5,000 Asians 
controlled from 80 per cent to 90 per 
cent of Uganda’s commerce, that Eu- 
ropean children attended separate 
schools, that only a few Asian and no 
European students attended Makerere 
College, she decided that Uganda “was 
well on the plus side of the brother- 
hood journal” (p. 226). She was not 
favorably impressed by her brief visit 
to Addis Ababa where, as in many 
parts of Africa, Europeans controlled 
most of the trade. Asmara, thanks ta 
the longer Italian occupation, was 
cleaner and more modern than Addis 
Ababa. In Cairo she had no racial diffi- 
culty at the luxurious Semiramis Hotel. 


At a recent workshop on Africa, held 
by the National Council of Negro 
Women, a moderate African made this 
striking observation: “Europeans are 
not going to be able to stop the march 
toward self-government in Africa. Afri- 
cans themselves are not going to be 
able to stop it.” Statesmen, business 
men and social scientists who are the 
surgeons and mid-wives of the impend- 
ing birth of these new nations have 
little excuse if they do not clearly un- 
derstand both the dangers and the 
promises that must guide their opera- 
tions. 
































